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WORTHINGTON 


Worthington 
Feather Valve Compressors 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Increase Sales! 


Compressors, 
built as they are in large quanti- 
ties, so that the principles of mass pro- 
duction can be used, have force-feed 
lubrication, adjustable and removable 
bearings, automatic pressure control and 
efficient cooling systems. 


They are economical as well as simple 
to operate, durable and dependable. 


The large number of manufacturers 
using Worthington Compressors as part 
of their painting equipment is an evi- 
dence of the sales value to any manufac- 
turer using Worthington Compressors. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 
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With the Editor 


NTEREST in industrial finishes and equipment is wide- 
spread and rapidly increasing—if we are to admit the 
facts presented by numerous inquiries coming into IN- 

DUSTRIAL FINISHING’S office recently. During the past two 
months an unusually large number of concerns and individ- 
uals have written to obtain information on what materials 
to use for present and proposed production, where to obtain 
such materials, what methods to employ for specific results 
and where to get certain mechanical equipment that will 
reduce factory costs by eliminating slow tedious hand labor. 


Recent articles in INDUSTRIAL FINISHING have elicited 
considerable comment from readers, and several INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING writers have been called upon to supply further 
information, some of which is published in this issue. Man- 
ufacturers of finishes, supplies and finishing equipment are 
also manifesting increased activity, as will be noted in this 
and in the next issue of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


More and better industrial finishing is certainly on the 
program for 1928. Users of finishes are investigating with 


the idea of finding out whether something different or im- 
proved in the way of materials, methods or equipment may 
be better adapted to their particular requirements. They 
are demanding of their finishes some very important re- 
sults. For example, the finish on the product must be 
attractive to command first attention, harmonious in design 
to avoid becoming tiresome, and durable to merit lasting 


respect. 


But in addition to the sales appeal, the finish—in con- 
junction with what methods and equipment can be em- 
ployed to apply and condition it—is looked upon as having 
possibilities for lowering production costs and reducing 
claims for damaged goods. In other words, the finish is 
more and more relied upon to enable manufacturers of fin- 
ished products to meet competition successfully. 


Plenty of reasons exist for confidence in 1928, in so far 
as activity in industrial finishing is concerned. 


Managing Editor 
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Complete Spraying, Exhausting and Air Compressing Equipment 


send you the complete story 
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How to Reduce Finishing Room 
Fire Hazards 


President of Eureka Pneumatic Spray Co. calls attention to some of the 
causes of finishing room fires, and recommends strict enforcement 
of rules and precautions which will substantially reduce the 
possibility of fire starting or gaining headway 


By W. J. Smart 


T IS OF the greatest impor- 

tance to all individuals and 
firms concerned, that suitable 
precautions be continually di- 
rected toward guarding against 
fire in the finishing department 
or paint room. The rules and 
cautions recommended by the 
Board of Fire Underwriters are 
well founded. However, many 
fires occur where the actual 
cause is not ascertained. In 
many cases the fire is errone- 


ously blamed on the spray instal- 
lation. 


A Common Practice Discovered 


The writer has in mind a case 
of one of our customers, some 
time back, who reported having 
had a fire in a spray booth. Our 
representative was sent at once 
to investigate. After looking 
over the spray room closely, he 
examined the booths; he found a 
cigarette butt on the floor at one 


This modern furniture finishing room has plastered hollow-tile partition walls, metal- 
covered fire doors, cement floor, brick outside walls, steel sash, steel beams, corrugated 
metal ceiling and automatic sprinklers. The electric light globes are protected from acci- 
dental breakage and the room is kept clean at all times. 
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booth, flattened out from being 
stepped on. Evidently the opera- 
tor had been smoking a cigarette 
and, upon approach of the fore- 
man, had stamped it out. 

Our representative called the 
foreman’s attention to this fact, 
asking him if he made close ob- 
servation of this. He answered, 
“Yes.” 

“Very well, just watch this. 
Get a fire extinguisher ready.” 

Our representative then lighted 
a cigarette and threw it directly 
into the fan wheel. The result 
was, it immediately started a 
blaze. He instantly extinguished 
it with a foamite extinguisher, 
having made the demonstration 
merely to show how some “un- 
known” fires may and do start. 


A Strict But Safe Rule 


The great trouble is that oper- 
ators will try to steal a smoke. 
In this case, our customer imme- 
diately posted notices to the ef- 
fect that any one working in the 
lacquer room at any time, who 
had either matches or cigarettes 
on his person, or who had same in 
the locker room, would be at once 
discharged. This followed simi- 
lar rules which are enforced in 
the Government powder maga- 
zines, where no one is ever per- 
mitted to enter with matches on 
his person. 

In the powder magazines ordi- 
nary hobnail shoes are prohibited, 
it being the practice of work- 
men in such cases to wear either 
rubbers, felt footwear, or shoes 
that have no iron nails which 
could create a spark. Many fac- 
tories today have concrete floors; 
iron nails in shoes, shuffling on 
the concrete floor, can readily 
create a spark. MHobnail shoes 
should not be permitted to be 
worn in lacquer rooms or other 
finishing rooms. 


When motors are _ installed, 
they should be grounded. It is 
advisable that the metal in spray 
booths should also be grounded, 
especially if the booths are ven- 
tilated by belt driven fans, in or- 
der that static electricity may be 
taken care of. A static collector 
“comb” for the belt is likewise 
advisable. 

Small matters like these go a 
long way toward preventing the 
possibility of serious fires at 
times, which may do considerable 
damage to property and, perhaps 
endanger life and limb. The 
writer strongly urges more vigi- 
lance on the part of department 
heads, especially as regards oper- 
ators “stealing a smoke.” The 
rule prohibiting matches or cigar- 
ettes on any operator should be 
strictly enforced. 

Underwriters are justly tight- 
ening up on rules for electric 
wiring and equipment in spray 
booths and finishing rooms. If 
we will stop and think, we will 
realize that these rules are made 
to protect life and _ property. 
Really, the great importance 
which is attached to them, should 
make us realize the advisability 
of hearty co-operation with the 
Underwriters in matters of this 
kind. 

At present, there is apparently 
a necessity for electric motors in 
spray booths and finishing rooms. 
The Underwriters have no dispo- 
sition to cripple industry, but 
they must use their energy to 
guard against the possibility of 
destructive fires being started in 
factories. Employes, likewise. 
should realize the necessity of 
protecting their jobs and inter- 
ests; they should gladly co-oper- 
ate in fire prevention, to the ex- 
tent of reporting any violations 
which they may see others doing 
which may jeopardize the life and 
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position of everyone in the 


building. 
Provide Extinguishers 

In closing, the writer would 
emphasize strongly the advisabil- 
ity of having, in convenient 
places, boxes of sand with a hand 
scoop, so that in case of a fire 
starting at any time, it may be 
put out at once, sand being far 
better than water. A chemical 
extinguisher is also advisable to 
have handy, in case of need. 
Bearing in mind that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, it will be well for manufac- 
turers to observe more closely 
what is going on in their finish- 
ing departments. 

In some cases it is possible to 
have an ordinary steam pipe ar- 
ranged so that steam can be 
quickly turned into spray and 
ventilating ducts. This practice 
is followed in oil refining, steam 
being one of the best known ex- 
tinguishers of fire. 

The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters publish a_ small 
booklet on “Rules of Finishing 
and Processing Rooms,” which 
may be obtained from them free 
on request, or procured through 
your local insurance broker. 


Lacquers by Specification 

It is interesting to note the in- 
creasing use of shellac as a 
primer or sealer for nitro-cellu- 


lose lacquer. Certain lines of 
lacquer are used extensively in 
connection with a wash of special 
shellac, which is processed and 
marketed for that purpose. 
Among the achievements of 
1927 one of the greatest perhaps, 
is the introduction of the princi- 
ple of marketing lacquers by 
specification. The policy of edu- 
cating buyers should result in 


doing away with a great deal of 
the mystery which has _sur- 
rounded lacquer ingredients, and 
it should be a general benefit to 
both consumers and manufac- 
turers. 

It is important to bring to the 
purchaser’s notice the fact that a 
high cotton content produces a 
lacquer with a_ superlatively 
tough and durable surface, but 
which gives a thin film and is 
difficult to rub and polish. High 
gum contents makes any lacquer 
give a comparatively heavy film, 
that can be rubbed without dif- 
ficulty. 

Since the viscosity or “body” of 
a lacquer is not determined by 
the amount of non-volatile or 
film-forming materials present, 
the manufacturer can make it 
possible for the buyer to specify 
the amount of solids in the lac- 
quer, and the proportion of the 
solids to be gums or nitro-cellu- 
lose. 

With these facts in view, the 
only problem up to the buyer is 
to decide which possible combina- 
tion of qualities, and the degree 
of toughness, film _ thickness, 
gloss, etc., he requires. When he 
is furnished all of the necessary 
information, he can specify the 
nitro-cellulose and gum _ propor- 
tions which will give him the 
most useful lacquer in connection 
with his particular finishing 
problems.—James B. Day, in 
American Paint Journal Conven- 
tion Daily. 


Rust and decay of exterior sur- 
faces are greatly lessened by 
painting at the correct intervals. 


Fire escapes should be carefully 
maintained and painted every two 
years to prevent any chance of 
rusting. 
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Where does the dirt come from? 

How come the rough surface? 

Why does a filmy checking process set in 
after work is polished ? 

The men who worked on that job are ex- 
perienced. Perhaps they are, but they 
are working under orders.— 

Famtniar Ecuoes. 


Defective Furniture Finishing 


This plain statement of brutal facts exposes to management, common con- 
ditions which are responsible for a lot of unsatisfactory finishing— 
with its attendant high costs and wastefulness 


By Fred Mannhardt 


= A FORMER article I pointed 
out that cleanliness is the first 
essential in the finishing room. 
This applies to everything—room, 
brushes, spray-gun equipment, 
stock, ete. Overlook nothing, no 
matter how inconsequential it 
may seem. 

It appears to be the generally 
accepted rule in some factories, 
to let the last men who handle a 
piece of work, make a job out of 
it. In some lines of work these 
are what we call “the oilers.” 

What are the oilers kicking 
about? I will tell you. First of 
all, a thick layer (or layers) of 
dust, which comes from sweep- 
ing without wetting down floors. 
Floors really should be oiled. 

Soft varnish, pits, finger 
marks, varnish rubbed through 
in spots, raw edges, traces of 
pumice stone, bruises, decalco- 
mania and other decorations 
ruined. These—on top of the 
other defects which were taken 
care of before the oilers got hold 
of the job—are what they kick 
about. Some list, but neverthe- 
less true. Obviously something 
is radically wrong some place. 
Let’s find out! 


What Causes the Trouble 

I trace most of it to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

Carelessness, “passing the 
buck,” insufficient time given for 
doing the work, not enough 
money paid to piece workers to 
do a good job, in some cases ma- 
chine rubbing, lack of system, 
inexperienced help, lack of floor 
space. 

From time to time INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING has given you the 
right way of doing the job. Let’s 
reverse that order in this article, 
and perhaps some of the head 
men, who are not wood finishers, 
will grasp it a bit more clearly. 
Take, for instance, a wood cabi- 
net, a book case, or in fact any 
article in the furniture line. 
Some of the parts may not be 
smoothly planed when the sander 
gets them, due perhaps to one 
or more of the conditions just 
mentioned under “causes.” The 
sanderman does his bit and the 
job is passed along to the stainer 
and filler men. The surface is 
only half dusted off. This does 
the stain no good. 


Insufficient Drying Time 


After the job is filled it is not 
left long enough to really dry 
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A most unique and 
distinctive finish! 


Pioneered as a leatherette finish for ra- 
dio horns, its variety of attractive com- 
binations has brought it into use for 
many other articles, such asradiocabi- 
nets, furniture, fixtures, novelties, 
toys, etc. 


Ease of application—uniformity of 
pattern—combinations to suit your 
particular requirements, are outstand- 
ing qualities of BREVOKRAK. 


Thorough-going demonstration made 
at your plant if desired. 


WAUKEGAN 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
“Values That Endure” 
WAUKEGAN, -_ ILLINOIS 


CAPSER LABORATORIES 
611 Ryan Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


BREVOLITE lacquers and lacquer enamels for the good 
finishing trade are hard wearing, wood covering materials. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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hard. It may appear hard on the 
surface, and is perhaps hard 
enough to sandpaper, but down 
deep in the grain of the wood is 
where the trouble will start. 
There may be places where the 
surface should be refilled, but 
this is not done; the filler is not 
sanded smoothly, the “buck” is 
passed to the man who shellacs 
or varnishes the job. It is true 
that shellac or varnish will fill 
in some minor defects, but not 
everything. 

One coat after the other of 
shellac or varnish is_ brushed, 
dipped, or sprayed on, without 
sanding between coats; or the 
finish is not allowed to harden 
properly between coats. This 
may cause crawling or checking, 
and it certainly will cause a 
rough surface for the rubbers to 
tackle. 

The rubbers go after the sur- 


face with their rubbing block, or 


belt, or machine. The varnish 
is not hard, and grit that has 
collected on the varnish is pulied 
out, causing pits. The rubbing 
machine has no brains; carelessly 
or ignorantly used, it will ride 
rough shod over all high spots, 
sometimes grinding a path clear 
down to the wood. The job is 
rubbed faster, but are you ahead? 
The pumice is washed off with a 
“lick and a promise.” Perhaps 
the article is then striped or dec- 
orated with decalcomania. 
Finishing Coat 

Then to the flowing room. 
This man kicks about dirty work, 
is overruled, and proceeds to turn 
his flowing room into a cleaning 
establishment. His department 
may also be piece work, or the 
room is needed, or it is a rush 
job. 

Anyway, the pumice is pretty 
well rubbed into the half-dry 


varnish; even a tack rag will not 
remove it. (Re-rubbing is the 
only way, but no time for that.) 
The finisher flows it, perhaps 
gets it full of brush marks, and 
wipes the pumice around on it; 
or it is improperly sprayed and 
comes out full of pits or sags and 
half dry to receive the final rub. 
These fellows find the same con- 
ditions that the first rubbers 
found. 


Rubbing and Polishing 


Instead of the job being im- 
proved upon as it proceeds 
through the various operations, 
it is becoming worse. Sometimes 
the varnish film is broken and 
decorations are marred. The 
rotten-stoners then get the job, 
if it is to be a highly polished 
finish. Pumice-stone scratches 
from rough rubbers, or soft var- 
nish, is what they find. 

Who can hand-polish half-dry 
varnish, or rub out pumice-stone 
scratches with rotten stone, and 
make the job pay. Work is then 
shoved out on floor, sometimes to 
be covered with dust. Maybe it 
is a concrete floor; the sweeper 
comes along and raises a cloud 
of dust which, in turn, is blown 
off by compressed air to fly 
around and settle on other work, 
or possibly it is wiped off with a 
rag. More scratches. 


Multiplied Defects 


Through all these operations 
the drying process is slowly going 
on, even to the filler. When this 
finish finally dries it contracts, 
and checks appear. What then 
does the oiler find? Pits, rough 
surface, checks, scratches, bruises, 
etc. I have even seen lumps of 
filler sticking through. It is true 
that the job may look passably 
handsome after the rotten-stoner 
gets through with it, but in time, 
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Invite us to show you 


Sun Flat Lacquer 


We will display our goods at our 
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when drying and _ contracting 
takes place, defects will reap- 
pear, and sink spots may show 
up in the varnish. 

Filmy checks are due to var- 
nish being only dried on the sur- 
face. The oilers rub, scrub, and 
touch-up that  rubbed-through 
varnish, Oftentimes this is a job 
for an artist or an expert color 
mixer. Filling holes, by burning 
in shellac, is a trick in itself, 
even when varnish is real hard. 

Any experienced man will tell 
you what burning-in shellac does 
to varnish. It not only checks it, 
but if applied too heavily or on 
too large a spot, the solidity of it 
causes it to loom up like a bou- 
quet in a button hole. 

If a job is properly run 
through from start to finish, the 
oilers will have little to do with 
it, short of a cursory inspection. 
An intelligent inspector knows, 
when he sees these things, that 
the oilers are blameless. Some 
inspectors blame the oilers. 


The Real Remedy 


The trouble is that most of the 
inspecting is done at the wrong 
end of the manufacturing process. 
Rigid inspection should follow 
each separate operation. Man- 
agement should hold every de- 
partment foreman strictly re- 
sponsible for his end of it. If 
he makes a decision, do not over- 
rule him. Be sure he is consci- 
entious and knows his business. 
If he doesn’t, he is not a fit man 
for the place; he will cause the 
company loss of prestige, money 
and everything else. 

Another thing before closing: 
New finished articles are fre- 
quently shipped in cold weather. 
After they are removed from 
cars they may go into storage. 
Here we have another mortal 
enemy of any kind of finish; in 


short, from a cold box car to a 
warm room. Nothing better for 
checking varnish than that. A 
little time, taken to put extra 
wrapping material around your 
goods in cold weather, will pay 
you and protect your customer. 


Spray System Stimulates 
Sales 

In an interesting address made 
in San Francisco at a_ recent 
weekly luncheon of the Northern 
California Purchasing Agents’ 
Association, Frank A. Tittemore, 
vice-president of the Hopkins 
Spray Equipment Co., stated that 
the new modern methods of using 
spray guns and compressed air 
are responsible for a notable in- 
crease in the use of paints, lac- 
quers and finishes. 

“The application of lacquers 
and paints by spray or machine 
methods is rapidly taking the 
place of the old-fashioned hand 
process, on account of the re- 
markable saving in labor and ma- 
terials,” Mr. Tittemore said, and 
quoted facts and figures to sus- 
tain his contention. 

“A power spray machine op- 
erated by one man does the work 
of from three to five expert 
painters, and spreads the mate- 
rials more uniformly and effi- 
ciently. The average cost of hand 
application is 10¢ per square 
yard as compared to 3c by ma- 
chine spraying.” 


Skylights are usually made of 
rather thin galvanized iron and 
should be painted every year. 


Without control of stock, plants 
suffer from shortages or over- 
stocking of materials. 
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Modern Airplane Finishing 
Consultant on finishing problems emphasizes the importance of modern air- 
craft and points out how finishing materials and methods play a vital 
part in the production and dependability of airplanes 


By K. N. Kathju, M. S. 


ITH THE advent of com- 
mercial and passenger air 
service—almost a reality now— 
through the impetus given it by 
our dear Lindy on the memorable 
twentieth of May, and since then 


by Chamberlin, Byrd, Maitland, 
Hegenberger, Dole entrants, etc., 
aviation in all its varied aspects 
is here with us to stay. 

At the time of writing, this 


writer is approaching Kansas 
City by a fast passenger train. A 
glance through the window and 
behold! the Spirit of Saint Louis, 
flown by no less personage than 
Col. Lindbergh himself, makes its 
appearance and disappearance 
behind the horizon. It makes one 
uneasy to think of spending hours 
and days in a fast train, when 
the destination could be made in 
a minimum of time by airplane— 
a mode of travel admittedly safer 
than driving an automobile and 
at least on par with railway 
trains, so far as safety is con- 
cerned. A few sacrifices of life 
and limb, recently brought to light 

Note: The airplane shown at the top of 


this page is the Stinson plane that won the 
Ford Reliability Tour, a 4200 mile air derby. 


by our newspapers, does not re- 
flect on the safety of planes for 
flying. Nevertheless, it must be 
borne in mind that these sacri- 
fices occurred under most trying 
flying conditions; they were made 
at the altar of Science. 

Probably few if any of us have 
ever had our attention called to 
such news as the fact that the 
navy aeronautical school flew 
100,000 miles without an accident 
even of minor nature: That says 
something for the safety of fly- 
ing. The undaunted spirit of 
the scientist, though crushed to 
earth at times, always rises again 
with redoubled vigor. 


Junker announces passenger 
planes of 40 to 60 tons weight in 
operation by next year, and an- 
other weighing 100 tons, costing 
about $1,000,000, to be in opera- 
tion by 1929. We understand the 
Ford schedule calls for 100 all- 
metal planes a year, besides a 
huge trans-atiantic “Alabatross” 
to accomodate 100 passengers, and 
equipped with 6 huge motors. 

Wayco Oil Corporation, recent- 
ly put into operation an airplane 
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taxi service to operate to any 
point in the United States and 
Canada. ‘They use Stinson planes 
of Ford reliability fame. Hess 
Aircraft Corporation specializes 
in smaller planes for use by busi- 
ness men. 


Function of Finishes 


This is perhaps a long prolo- 
gue, but its object is to show the 
task of the paint chemist and fin- 
isher in formulating and in ap- 
plying a product that will with- 
stand the action of wind, rain and 
storm—and more especially the 
action of salt air and water, the 
free acids and chlorine present 
over the ocean and above it in the 
atmosphere, the action of actinic 
rays of tropical sun and likewise 
the zero and sub-zero tempera- 
ture of the artic regions. 

The fusilage or framework of 
an airplane is built of special 
high-carbon-content steel tubing, 
carefully welded at joints. This 
substructure must positively be 
protected from rusting and 
consequent weakening. An excel- 
lent material to use is a long-oil 
rust-inhibitive primer. A good 
grade of oxide primer would work 
admirably, too. 

The prime coat should be al- 
lowed to air-dry at least 24 hours 


before either lacquering the fusi- 
lage or covering it with fabric, so 
as to preclude all chances of lac- 
quer solvents blistering or lifting 
the prime coat. 

Personally, this writer would 
recommend the use of an elastic 
lacquer that could be used direct- 
ly over clean unprimed fusilage, 
thereby eliminating the expense 
of a prime coat and effecting a 
saving of 24 hours in production, 
without sacrifice of durability of 
film. 

One coat of pyroxylin primer 
and one coat of lacquer have been 
used on the fusilage by some air- 
plane companies with success. 
One concern, acting on the writ- 
er’s recommendations, is trying 
out a primerless lacquer, over 
clean bare fusilage. The results 
of such a treatment of fusilage 
will be made known to readers of 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, when the 
airplane, now on a trans-atlantic 
flight, returns to Detroit. 


Airplane Dopes 

Next in importance to the sub- 
structure finishing is the taut- 
ening and finishing of fabrics. 
While government specifications 
call for strong, silk fabric, spec- 
ial cotton and linen fabrics are 
almost universally used by man- 


The “Pride of Detroit" in flight. 
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Oil will not mix 
with lacquer 


It cannot be stated too often 
that, in spray painting, the lub- 
ricating oil MUST NOT get over 
into the air line. If it does, the 
job is ruined and the spray out- 
fit is useless until corrected. 

The surest preventive yet 
found is the Curtis patented 
“controlled splash” method of 
lubricating the compressor. Oil, 
drop by drop, is splashed to the 
exact spots requiring lubrica- 
tion. This is exceedingly econ- 


omical of oil but its principal ad- 
vantage is in preventing the 
clogging of the oil filter and re- 
sultant spoiled work. 

Curtis compressors are built 
to automotive standards. This 
precision manufacture of a de- 
sign resulting from 30 years 
specialization in pneumatic en- 
gineering explains the prefer- 
ence for Curtis compressors 
among manufacturers of spray 
outfits. 


Curtis—St. Louis 


5518-D Terminal, New 
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ufacturers. The fabric is gener- 
ally stretched a trifle, sewed onto 
the fusilage, reinforced by fabric 
tape, glued on as with dope, 
around cross bars, etc. 

The tautening is generally ef- 
fected by “dope” which, in prac- 
tically all cases, is a 5 to 8-oz. 
solution of “25 second” nitro-cel- 
lulose, or what is commonly called 
“high-viscosity” or “dope” cotton, 
with or without a minimum of 
plasticizer. 

A word of caution however may 
be added for prospective buyers 
and consumers of airplane dopes. 
Some of the cheaper dopes, bought 
around $1.00 to $1.25 a gallon, 
are solutions of washed motion- 
picture film and are usually un- 
desirable for airplane finishing. 
The film scrap solutions will prob- 
ably make a good dope solution, if 
the age of the film, its exposure, 
etc., are known and taken into 
consideration when selection is 
made. 

In general, therefore, the price 
and more especially the color of 
the dope solution may be used as 
an index for determining whether 
or not it is of high-viscosity nitro- 
cellulose, or a solution of film 
scrap. Many of the film-scrap 
solutions sold as airplane dopes 
are either pink, amber or dirty 
yellow. Pure dope solutions are 
almost always water white, ex- 
cept in bulk, when they present a 
clear syrup-like appearance. 

Dope solutions, through the loss 
of solvents by evaporation, have 
the unique property of shrinking 
or drying; this property is made 
use of in tautening the fabric of 
fusilage, wings, etc. 

Generally five to seven coats of 
dope are applied to the fabric. 
Some spray it, others brush it; 
the latter is generally preferred 
because it eliminates the raising 


of nap, thereby eliminating fric- 
tion and consequently tearing, 
through excessive vibration. 

In actual practice, the dope is 
generally applied with a large 
brush (of the type paper hangers 
use) in open air and bright sun- 
shine. The rapid evaporation in 
a current of air, fostered by 
warmth of the sun, gives an un- 
usually good tautening. 

When this coat has dried from 
10 to 20 minutes, a second coat 
may be applied. As previously 
mentioned, five to seven coats may 
be applied, depending upon the 
viscosity of the dope, the tight- 
ening and thickness of film de- 
sired, etc. 


Finish Coats 


Clear nitro-cellulose solutions 
break down very easily by the ac- 
tion of ultra-violet rays of the 
sun, consequently the dope coats 
must be protected. Furthermore, 
to make the planes easily discern- 
able in dark, and more especially 
at night in the dimmest source of 
light, the doped surfaces—in fact 
all surfaces—should be given a 
coat of very elastic and lustrous, 
colored lacquer. 


Aluminum Bronze 

Aluminum bronze is an excel- 
lent thing to use. The aluminum 
powder presents a flaky appear- 
ance, under a microscope, very 
much like the housewife’s aid 
“Chipso.” When mixed with varn- 
ish or lacquer and either brushed 
or sprayed, the aluminum flakes 
cover the doped surfaces very 
much like shingles cover a roof, 
only more or less irregularly. 
Rays of the sun are reflected from 
the myriads of these flakes, with- 
out penetrating—since metals are 
opaque to ultra-violet radiation— 
thereby protecting the dope on 
fabric from breaking down. Fur- 
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What you want 


when you need it 


HE close and careful control which 
T du Pont exercises over every process 
in the manufacture of Duco results 
in astrictly uniform product. 

Duco ordered today will match in color 
and viscosity the Duco you bought six 
months ago—or a year ago. 


4 4 4 


Du Pont offers Duco in Clear, Color and Flat, and also a 
full line of paints, varnishes and enamels. 


OY 


Duco is stocked at the following points so that 
you may be assured of having your requirements 
filled promptly as well as accurately: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chem- 
ical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., Chicago, 
Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Everett, Mass., Flint 
Paint and Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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thermore, the aluminum reflecting 
surface makes the plane easily 
discernable at night. 

Sometimes airplane manufac- 
turers, are induced to use alum- 
inum paints which are mixtures 
of varnish and aluminum bronze. 
The best of varnishes on the mar- 
ket are acid in reaction. All acids 
will react with metals. Alum- 
inum, being a metal, will be acted 
upon by acid in varnish. Conse- 
quently I believe the aluminum 
paint will not give an umbrella 
or shingle-like protection to the 
dope underneath. This, accord- 
ing to my knowledge, is more 
especially the case with ready- 
mixed aluminum paints. 

Again, as a result of this acid 
reaction, the aluminum will tarn- 
ish and will not afford a good re- 
flecting surface for night flying. 
Consequently I feel inclined to re- 
commend the use of aluminum 
bronze in special lacquer solu- 
tions—not dope solutions. Dope 
solutions being free from gums, 
when mixed with aluminum 
bronze and sprayed on the doped 
surface, will flake off in a very 
short time through lack of ad- 
hesion to doped fabric. Another 
advantage in using lacquer and 
aluminum is that it will air-dry 
in 10 to 15 minutes after spray- 
ing, whereas aluminum paint will 
require hours to dry properly. 

Next to aluminum I would 
recommend a bright yellow, with 
a shade of orange, for the finish 
coat. 


Metal Surfaces 


Gas tanks, fire chambers, cock 
pit, ete., are generally covered 
with “linoil” or varnish for pro- 
tection in flying over salt waters. 
Then they are usually lacquered 
to match the color of fusilage and 


wings. Again I recommend the 
use of primerless lacquer as being 
especially suited for use on alum- 
inum, zinc, tin and galvanized 
surfaces, thereby saving time 
that oil products require for dry- 
ing, in addition to eliminating the 
prime coat, or linoil and varnish 
coats altogether. 


Wooden Parts 


Wings, etc., are almost exclu- 
sively made of kiln-dried spruce. 
In the tropics, where American 
airplane manufacturers will in 
all probability sell some of their 
planes, the wooden framework of 
almost every car of a certain 
make of automobile is infected by 
dry rot caused by a fungus (Spi- 
caris), which is fostered by high 
tropical humidity and tempera- 
tures. A flier who knows this to 
be a fact, wouldn’t feel safe in 
tropical flying unless the wooden 
framework of the wings of his 
plane, for instance, was protected 
against dry rot. 

Consequently, I am of the opin- 
ion that wooden parts should at 
least be dipped in a_ rot-proof 
slushing, and given a coat of wood 
lacquer or varnish on top. Pro- 
pellers, etc., made of laminated 
wood, should be given two to four 
coats of highest grade spar varn- 
ish. 

The cotter pins, bolts, nuts, etc., 
used in the manufacture of a 
plane, should be treated with a 
good rust-proofing process. 

Note: In this article, I have 
not discussed the use of cellulose 
acetate dopes, which though fire 
proof, are expensive to use. 


Machinery should be painted a 
standard color preferably a light 
one so that it will reflect light. 
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SPRACO GUNS 


“The Last Word in Spray Painting” 


Meet Specific 
Spraying Conditions 


If you have any one of the following problems, we can 
help you: 


1. Production in large quantity. Large factories using 


_ our dependable 14-A Pressure Gun with Pressure or Gravity 


Feed Equipments find increased production through better 
atomization with a saving in material. 


2. Production in small quantities. Thousands of job 
shops use the SPRACO Cup Gun because of its simplicity in 
parts, in operation, and in cleaning. 


3. Heavy Material in small quantity production. The 
Suction Cup Gun will not spray heavy material satisfactorily. 
Our 14-A Pressure Cup Gun will. 


4. Small air supply. If you are limited to a 2 cubic foot 
air supply, our Model 15 Pressure Cup Gun will give you 
three-quarters of the covering capacity of our standard Suc- 
tion Type Gun. 


Whatever your spraying problem, we can help you. Ask 
for Bulletin 103 and tell us what you are seeking to accomplish. 


| Spraco Painting Equipment Co. 


60 High Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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New Form and Color Designs 
in French Chairs 


Director of Duco Color Advisory Service cables from Paris, a review of 
trends in furniture finishing and interior decoration, as 


by modern French styles 
By H. Ledyard Towle 


N SEARCHING to find the 
urge that prompts the great 
decorators of France to create 
new designs in furniture, one has 
not far to look. It is the urge of 
direct expression. It is paral- 
leled by our present method of 
speaking, our use of short cuts in 
slang phrases and phonetic spell- 
ing. It is an expression of the 
impatience with all existing con- 
ventions and dogmas. 

Furniture periods of the past 
grew slowly and owed their indi- 
viduality to the genius of a few 
craftsmen who toiled painstak- 
ingly and long over their drafting 
tools. Today the whole world has 
turned creator and, in creating, 
has attempted an utter simplicity. 
No longer are old forms followed 
with care and exactitude. Effects 
are achieved with directness. 


Seats Low 


Take, for example, the new 
chairs of the French art modern. 
Let us forget individual shapes 
for the moment and look at the 
basic design. The seats are low; 
close to the floor. They remind 
one of the rear seat in a closed 
automobile. There is the same 
comfortable slant to the seat and 
back, the same oneness with the 
surface on which it rests. 

Let me describe several types 
of French chairs that I have no- 
ticed. One is a formal armchair, 
done in ebony and orange yellow 
brocatelle. Large simple forms 


of fruit and flowers are the deco- 
rative note. There is a hint of 
simple carving on the arms and 
under the stretchers. The back 
is low and arches into a perfect 
circle. The arms are stuffed, 
and the front and back of the 
chair have graceful curved pan- 
els which extend below the seat 
to become legs, and end in a cork- 
screw curl carved in low relief. 


Black, Gold and Green 


Here is another formal chair 
covered in needle point with a 
motif of large leaves done in 
tones of yellow green. The wood 
is painted black and _ trimmed 
with gold. The legs break from 
the floor in a gently splayed form 
and, rising in one piece to the 
armrest, continue back and circle 
the low arched top under each 
arm. 

There is carved a suggestion 
of drapery in stiff arched folds, 
finished in gold leaf. This same 
design peeps out from under the 
seat and runs down the inside of 
each leg for about 3-in. It, too, 
is finished in gold leaf. The 
chair, then, is a symphony in 
black, gold and three tones of 
green, and is distinguished for its 
softly modulated curves and rich 
colors. 


An Upholstered Chair 


There is a very interesting 
chair that I want to tell you 
about. It is an armchair of 
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They indicate two products that 
are being used in the Finishing De- 
partment of many of the furniture 
factories in the U. S. A. today. 


No. 96 Gloss Lacquer and 
No. 97 Rubbed Effect Lacquer 


These lacquers are especially con- 
structed to fit the requirements of 
the furniture manufacturing trade 
and are giving splendid results. 


Inquiries Solicited. 
The American Varnish Co. 


1138-1146 North Branch St. 
CHICAGO 


VARNISHES, PYROXYLIN 
STAINS, FILLERS, 
ENAMELS 


DAS 
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unique distinction, built close to 
the ground. Its back is hardly 
more than 40-in. above the floor. 
It has a deep seat with cushions, 
continuing to within 3-in. of the 
floor. These and the arched back 
are finished in a taupe velvet. 
The wood of the arms and bot- 
tom is white ash varnished and 
rubbed to a soft luster. 

Beginning at the bottom of the 
chair, the wood runs in a narrow 
band along the base to the front, 
continues up the front in a piece 
3-in. wide and then turns back, 
becoming the arm and ending 
within an inch of the ledge of the 
back, which is solid overstuffed. 
The feet are little silvered balls 
at the front and simple short legs 
at the rear—a splendid looking 
blond chair, comfortable and 
chaste in line. 


At Jean Borotra’s 


The other evening I had the 
pleasure of dining at the apart- 
ment of Jean Borotra, the inter- 
national tennis player. M. Bo- 
rotra is, as all the world knows, 
a Basque. His most interesting 
dining room plainly betrayed the 
fact. Colorful drapes in peasant 
patterns, the rich and simple 


carving of the tables and chairs,. 


and the most unusual table linen 
all combined to suggest the old 
world charm of this most ancient 
of peoples. 

It is when we enter his bed- 
room that M. Borotra shows us 
his youthful and modernistic 
tendencies. The room is rich in 
tone, with arm chairs simple in 
line and covered with a material 
of royal purple color. Here are 
new and dextrous uses of veneer 
and a general air of virile and 
masculine simplicity. So, through- 
out France, here and there in in- 
creasing numbers are rooms 


treated in the modern manner, 
rising like mushrooms to con- 
found the believers in the old 
and the conservative, and bring- 


ing the joys of life and color int ~* 


the hearts of those whose mina * 
at least are always youthful. 


French Gray on Fir 


“French Gray” is a_ popular 
color for kitchens in the home, 
occasionally bedrooms, also for 
public dining rooms. This par- 
ticular color makes it possible 
to use aluminum powder in the 
ground coat, and thus at once ob- 
tains a ground coat of strong 
hiding power, even on flat grain 
Douglas fir. It is also an excel- 
lent undercoat for enamel. 

Formula: Upon the dry sanded 
surface, apply a normal coat of 
flat white undercoat into which 
has been stirred aluminum pow- 
der at the rate of 1 to 2-oz. per 
gallon of paint, depending on 
depth of color desired. When 
sufficiently dry, apply one coat of 
a standard French gray enamel. 

This formula was used by 
Emanuel Fritz, Bureau field man, 
in a room in his own house, the 
trim of which is Douglas fir. The 
advantage he claims for it is the 
saving of a third coat. The alu- 
minum powder, he says, turns 
the white paint to a metallic gray, 
depending upon the amount of 
aluminum powder used. It pro- 
vides a very dense undercoat in 
a single coat. 

This method would not be suit- 
ed to white enamel jobs, because 
the gray metallic undercoat, be- 
ing dark, would of itself require 
an extra coat of white to con- 
ceal it.—West Coast Lbr. Trade 
Extension Bureau. 
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SQUARE 
SHOOTER 


Never asks odds—is honest, competent, 
thorough-going—and above all, a 
winner! 


That describes Rockford Varnish Com- 
pany’s lacquers to a “T”’. 


We ask no odds for our product. Give 
our lacquers a trial and if they don’t 
prove their superiority, we’ll consider 
the incident closed. 


It’s easy to make a test. Will you 
write today? 


**No tampering with quality” 


Chhe 


ROCKFORD VARNISH 
Company 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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Calling attention to some of the 
characteristics, possibilities and 
methods of using modern decalco 
mania decorations which today add 
important color attraction to a va- 
riety of manufactured products. 


Decoration by Decalcomania 
By Joseph Cowan 


[ RCALCOMANIA, in spite of 
the fact one experiences dif- 
ficulty in finding information 
about it, is nothing but the name 
applied to lithographs which can 
be transferred from the paper 
upon which they are printed. It’s 
a very old process, having been 
invented during the last century 
in Germany. 

Nearly every one knows it as 
merely the art that gave us those 
kiddie pictures which we moist- 
ened and transferred to our 
hands, when we were children. 
Of course, those pictures are still 
being made and today the chil- 
dren are still playing with them, 
but decalcomania has outgrown 
the childish use. 

Today it is a highly organized 
industry in the United States, as 
well as in Great Britain and Ger- 
many. Transfers are now used 
extensively in numerous manu- 
facturing plants. They are used 
a great deal in modern furniture 
decoration. 

So far has the art advanced 


for cut furnished through cour- 
artin Furniture Co., Hickory, N.C. 


Phot 
tesy of 


that automobiles today are being 
made of metal and paneled with 
these transfers. So clever are 
these imitations of real woods 
that it is impossible in many in- 
stances to realize that one is not 
looking at an actual strip of ma- 
hogany or oak, or whatever the 
simulation happens to be. 


A Variety of Uses 


The chief value in the trans- 
fers or decalcomanies, as_ the 
French call them, is their utility. 
With real ease and a certain 
amount of acquired practice they 
may be applied to almost any- 
thing—glass, celluloid, parch- 
ment, wood, metal and _ even 
cloth. Beautiful rosebuds and 
other designs are now being suc- 
cessfully applied to silk and linen 
used in the making of women’s 
dresses, and they give the appear- 
ance that they are hand painted. 

In the industries, they provide 
a low-cost method of placing on 
every kind of article, large or 
small, a lasting and artistic 
trademark. Transfers of this 
type are so made that, when 
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Big manufacturers choose 


ra equipment for SAFETY 


AFETY against fire and 

accidents is a prime re- 
quisite of any industrial equip - 
ment. That isoneofthe reasons 
why small as well as large 
manufacturers choose Paasche 
air-finishing equipment. 
Paasche units not only meet 
the requirements of the fire 
underwriters in every partic- 
ular, but supply the comfort- 
able working conditions nec- 
essary to keep production at 


The Paasche spray cabinet insures the 
complete ventilation necessary to top speed. 
safety, a better finish, and g00d work- 
ing conditions. 


..for HEALTH 


The ventilating cabinet is an in- 
tegral part of the Paasche Finishing 
System. The powerful exhaust unit, 
the filter fire screen, and the V-shaped 
baffle plates, combine to prevent fire 
and supply healthful working condi- 
tions. The baffle plates offer minimum 
obstruction to air passage and are 
easily removed for cleaning. The 
Westinghouse motor is fully enclosed 
and kept cool and clean by filtered 
air circulation. 

Back view of spray cabinet. The fan is Full information on complete 


on a short extension of the motor ~ . 
shaft eliminating belt slipping and Paasche equipment or separate units 


vibration. on req t 


Herbuush 


1921 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 


New York Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio Denver, Colo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. Detroit, Mich. Davenport, Iowa 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cincinnati, Ohio 
A. R. Williams Machinery Co., Toronto, Canada 
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moistened and applied, the paper 
slides off very easily, leaving the 
lithograph. They are called 
“slide-off.” Those applied to 
wood come off easily when they 


‘touch the tacky varnish. For ap- 


plication to silk or linen, they 
are so made that merely a hot 
iron is necessary. 

Bicycle name plates, piano 
name plates and those used on 
sewing machines for embellish- 
ment—these and a thousand and 
one other decalcomanias are com- 
mon. Imagine, if you will, the 
labor and expense involved in 
making, for each article, a hand- 
painted trademark or decoration. 
It would be financially as well as 
physically impossible. 

In many instances the trans- 
fers are no bigger than a post- 
age stamp. Brush work could not 
supply such fine work in quan- 
tity. 

Physical Characteristics 


Paper, of some body and yet 
slightly absorbent, is coated with 
a composition of starch, gum, 
glue and zine white. The compo- 
sition must be such that it will 
take a print without absorbing 
the colors and yet which will 
transfer well without being too 
sensitive to dampness during the 
operation of printing. When the 
transfer is moistened the composi- 
tion melts, thus allowing the 
printed lithograph to slide off the 
paper easily. 


Inside Transparent Articles 


When transfers are to be made 
inside transparent articles, such 
as those made on glass, the print- 
ing of the paper for the transfer 
may be made in the normal way; 
that is, the paper may be printed 
with the regular colors, the final 
image being identical in appear- 
ance to any well-done color plate 


or colored picture. When applied, 
the transfer merely slides off and 
is viewed through the glass. 


Outside Locations 


If, however (and this is the 
usual case) the transfer is to be 
used upon an opaque article such 
as wood, then it is necessary to 
reverse the process and print 
first the color which will first 
strike the eye. The result is that 
when one picks up a transfer of 
this type and looks at it, the ap- 
pearance is given of haziness or 
milkness. This is because the 
background is being viewed. 
Once the transfer has been placed 
upon the wood, the order of col- 
ors is again normal. 


If woodwork is open grain, such 
as walnut or mahogany, a paste 
wood filler must be used to fill the 
pores. 


New Book on Upkeep Painting 


Enlarged in size and extended in 
scope, “Principles and Practices of 
Up-keep Painting” has just come 
from the press in a fifth edition. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
prepared and published the book, 
with Roy C. Sheeler as editor. 

The purpose of the volume is 
set forth in the introduction as 
follows: “This book has been writ- 
ten as a practical aid to plant su- 
perintendents or others responsible 
for the maintenance of industrial 
property and equipment, and as a 
help to architects and engineers in 
the protection of new construction. 
It covers in simple, practical fash- 
ion modern painting practice for 
all types of exterior and interior 
surfaces.” 

Telling arguments in favor of 
taking advantage of the “paint 
prescription” service of manufac- 
turers of finishes are presented in 
chapter five, “Let the paint manu- 
facturer prepare specifica- 
tions.” 

The book is profusely illustrated 
and is substantially bound in Fab- 
rikoid. It contains 239 pages be- 
sides a color chart supplement. 
Distribution of the volume is be- 
ing made through the Paint and 
Varnish Divison of the du Pont 
Co. in the Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lacquer vs. Varnish 


WHO SAID THERE WAS ANY ENMITY 
BETWEEN THESE TWO? 


While we are primarily varnish manufacturers, making a com- 
plete line of varnishes for all purposes, we also believe that 
there is a place for lacquer, as well as varnish—each has its 
respective place and merits. . - To use either out of its 
place means false economy—and ‘dissatisfaction is the ultimate 
result. For this reason we are making both lacquer and varnish 
thus offering our customers the opportunity of using the one 
best suited for their products 


Our CRYSTAL RUBBING Our FLAT and BODY 
and DURABLE COACH LACQUERS 


varnishes are unsurpassed are unexcelled for producing 
for producing dull rubbed ef- dull rubbed effect or high 
fect, high-polished finish or lustre surfaces—and at low 
natural high gloss. cost. 


If you want a lacquer or varnish that offers you the most for 
the money (real economy) better try ours. We have been mak- 
ing finishing materials since 1870. Working sample on request 
—what shall we send you? 


Indianapolis Varnish Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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him that he 


“I sent direct to the — ‘our samples 


of bronze color, but I infor 


would find formulas for the samples in_this 


Statuary Bronze Finishes for Metal 


Doors and Frames 


A question, which has come up in connection with finishing copper or 
bronze-covered doors, is answered by a practical authority on 
the finishing of modern ornamental metal-work 


By August L. Medel 


FOLLOWING questions, 
from the superintendent of 
manufacturing concerns, are an- 
swered farther along in the ar- 
ticle. The inquiry reads: 

“I would greatly appreciate 
any information you could give 
me in regards to a practical, pos- 
itive, and economical method of 
securing a statuary-bronze finish 
on copper or bronze-covered doors 
and frames. Also, how to obtain 
the same and uniform color on 
two different pieces of material 
done at different times. 

“In other words, if we were to 
make a bronze covered frame, and 
put a statuary-bronze finish on it 
and shipped it, then later we 
were asked to make a door to 
match exactly in color, what 
method would be necessary to use 
in order to obtain the same color 
as the frame which had been 
shipped ? 

“How is shading obtained? 

“What is meant by electric 
bronze finish, and how is it ob- 
tained?” 

The Reply 

I assume that you are now 
making and applying bronze fin- 
ishes to doors and frames, and 
no doubt you know how to pre- 


pare same before applying your 
bronze finishes. 

Thoroughly clean your articles, 
brush with wet pumice stone and 
stain in a solution made up in 
the proportion of one pound liver 
of sulphur to 30 gallons of water. 
Immerse in this oxidizing solu- 
tion for a moment or two, lifting 
out of solution every few seconds 
until surfaces assume all colors 
of the rainbow; then remove the 
articles and wash them quickly 
in cold water, then in hot water, 
and finally dry them. Bring out 
the bronze color by scratch-brush- 
ing dry with a steel wire brush 
(crimped) made of three or four 
rows about 4-in. diameter, .003 
wire. Finally lacquer by spray- 
ing or dipping. This lacquer 
coat will protect your finish. 

It must be remembered that 
the depth of color depends on the 
length of time the articles are 
left in the dip solution, and the 
strength of dip. 

For a more brown bronze color, 
use the following dip: 


Liver of sulphur 
Barium sulphide 
Liquid ammonia 
Dissolve the three last named 
materials in two quarts of warm 
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BERRYS 
CRYSTALLIZING 
BAKING JAPAN 


Here is a beautiful, econom- 
ical and durable finish that 
handles as easily as japan 
and covers bare metal with a 
single coat. It is available in 
eight standard shades, and 
is particularly suitable for 
finishing radio parts, scien- 
tific instruments, hardware 
specialties, toys and similar 
articles. 


For complete information, 
address 
Industrial Department 
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water and add to your tank of 
about 30 gallons of water. 

When staining bronze metal, 
the use of a “tuning” solution 
will help get the desired color 
much quicker, and is made of the 
following: 

Sulphuric acid 
Water 

Articles must be immersed di- 
rectly into tuning solution from 
staining solution each time, then 
into cold water and then hot wa- 
ter, until the proper bronze color 
is obtained. 

If a record is kept of the num- 
ber of dips it takes to get a col- 
or, it is not very hard to get the 
same color whenever you want 
it again. 

To get the light and dark col- 
ors on one piece of work, before 
you get your final color, remove 
stain with wet pumice-stone pow- 
der; then give the articles one 
more dip in the staining or 
bronze solution, and finish in the 
regular way. A little practice 
and you can make your shade 
blend very nicely. 

If your doors and frames are 
hard to handle on account of be- 
ing quite large, try using wet 
sand to bring out your bronze 
color; keep your work thorough- 
ly wet so it will not tarnish 
where the water drys on it. If 
this should occur, however, use a 
very weak muriatic acid solution 
to remove tarnish. 

You can also scratch-brush 
your bronze finish wet, using 
soap bark in the water. This 
will give your bronze finish a 
very soft appearance. 

For an electric bronze finish, 
copper plate the articles in a 
cyanide copper solution five or 
ten minutes, so that a clear cop- 
per deposit results. After copper 
plating, wash thoroughly in wa- 


ter. Then immv.'se in oxidizing 
solution. 

You can use wax as a protecter 
for your finish. Heat the wax to 
a liquid state and add enough 
turpentine so that when wax is 
cold it will be in a liquid state, 
or “in solution.” 

There are many ways to match 
different kinds of bronzes. If 
you desire to match a door or 
frame that has been made a year 
or so and is now weather beaten, 
use concentrated colors with your 
lacquer. By adding a few drops 
of black, you can make your 
bronze color darker. A few drops 
of red on dark shade will make it 
browner; a few drops of yellow 
with lighten it. The same applies 
to wax, that is color the wax. 


The following are formulas for 
finishing the samples sent direct 
to you: 

Formula No. 1 
Dull copper 
Brilliant brass 
Lemon brass 
Silver lining 
Dull green 
Formula No. 2 
Dull gray gold 
New antique 
Dull red 
Dull green 
Japanese black 


5 parts 
--. 2% parts 


--- 5 parts 
Formula No. 3 


Dull gray gold 
Dull red 

Silver lining 
New Jersey bronze 
New antique 
Russett 


--. 3 parts 
Japanese black 


22 parts 


Formula No, 4 
Silver lining 
Aluminum 
Brush brass 

Mix the ingredients of each 
formula thoroughly and use two 
to four teaspoonfuls of powder 
to quart of bronze liquid. The 
unit of measure for parts may be 
tablespoonfuls; in this event the 
% part in Formula No, 1, is one 
teaspoonful. 
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The RADIO 


because of its great popu- 
larity in the home, is a much 
used (and abused) piece of 
furniture. Manufacturers 
of radio cabinets exert great 
care in selecting a finishing 
material that will give ser- 
vice—and at the same time 
produce a beautiful finish. 


PE-CO-LAC 


does both—beauty and en- 
durance are paramount in 
this Pyroxylin Lacquer. It 
is particularly suitable for 
radio cabinets—try it. 


Pecora Paint Company 


3rd and Sedgley Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Est. 1862 Inc. 1911 
By Smith Bowen 
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Color Variety Needed to Sell 


Furniture 


Retail Merchandising Consultant declares stores are offering too limited 
a variety in colors and finishes to attract volume buying, and 
suggests that manufacturers produce goods in a 
greater variety of colors 


By E. J. Clary 


upon the many 
complex problems of furni- 
ture retailing, especially in that 
department which has to do with 
moving stocks off the floor, one 
cannot help but note the indiffer- 
ence of the average furniture 
manufacturer to the present de- 
mand for color, or the salesman’s 
ignorance of the selling power of 
color. 


Deadening Monotony 


A trip through the furniture 
aisles of one of the largest East- 
ern department stores recently 
revealed a monotony of furniture 
surfacing that was depressing. 
For some reason or other, the 
furniture trade seems to be play- 
ing a safe bet on uniformly dull 
colorings, both in domestic and 
commercial lines. Even in wicker 
today we are getting very little 
variety in the way of selection, 
when, as is well known, the mod- 
ern finishing art makes possible 
scores of colorings on goods of 
this kind, which certainly con- 
tribute to increased sales. 

As for the floor salesman in 
the furniture store, he is likely 
to be all at sea when you ask 
him: 

“Haven’t you this wicker set 
in other color combinations?” 

Chances are he will reply: 

“Not in stock—but we might 
have a set made up for you.” * 


Here he clearly passes the buck 
to the customer. 

A few years ago, most people 
will recall the great variety of 
surfacing available in the ware- 
rooms and sample floors of retail 
furniture houses. Gradually, even 
with the increase of skill and re- 
sources on the part of finishers, 
these have been narrowed down 
to a few colorings and these offer 
little to attract the eye of the 
person looking for distinction. 


Are Manufacturers Responsible? 

Can it be the furniture manu- 
facturer who is wilfully limiting 
his line or is it, after all, merely 
the result of supply and demand? 
Opinion seems to vary in this re- 
spect. 

It is probably true enough that 
the more color combinations the 
furniture manufacturer offers in 
a given set of wicker or wooden- 
ware, the higher must be the re- 
tail price or the less his profit. 
At least, this is right in theory. 
But, isn’t it also true that in lim- 
iting his variety, he reduces his 
gross sales by failing to please 
the varying tastes of consumers, 
and therefore narrows his own 
market? 

The fallacy that people who 
want something different in fur- 
niture coloring will be willing to 
wait for a special job, is a wide- 
spread feeling in the furniture 
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“Wears like Flint’ 


ROVER CLEVELAND once characterized 
financial plan as a “miserable 


_ That severe arraignment could be made very 
justly against some of the Rubbed Effect Varn- 
ishes and Lacquers now being offered. ’ 


In Specializing On: 


Paragon Rubbed 
ect Varnishes 
Pharaoh Wood Velvet 
Finishing Lacquers | Semi-Bright 


we have kept constantly before us the fact that 
unless these materials produce—without the 
cost of hand rubbing—the appearance of finishes 
that have actuall ‘been rubbed, they would 
utterly fail to fulfill the purpose for which they 
are made, and would be of no value whatever. 

Our ultra quality finishes challenge compari- 
son and have built up the biggest business of its 
kind, by means of side by side comparisons with 
other finishes. 


THE CLEVELAND VARNISH COMPANY 


Established 1881 
3111 EAST 87th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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trade from the maker to the clerk 
who sells. Any department store 
furniture buyer will admit the 
grief that comes between the tak- 
ing of such an order and its final 
delivery. 


Suggested Variety 


The answer is very simple: 
Make a generous and varied se- 
lection of colorings in standard 
lines of painted goods and see 
that retailers stock them. The 
retailer benefits in getting a 
wider selection and _ therefore 
more sales. The manufacturer 
profits because he reduces his 
number of special paint jobs. 

Until the tastes of the Ameri- 
can family in furniture matters 
becomes absolutely standardized 
(and Heaven forbid that it ever 
shall!) there is going to be this 
demand for a reasonable choice 
range in colorings and in combi- 
nations. It can not be overlooked. 
Very few people are willing to 
buy the unfinished goods today 
and put in the labor on an ama- 
teur painting job in order to get 
what they want. 

A great deal has been said con- 
cerning the finish of furniture as 
a purely merchandising factor. 
The retailer knows very well that 
it counts seriously in his sales. 
He knows that in certain lines, 
especially in summer goods, color 
is almost all important. 


Home Painting Unsatisfactory 


The success of selling agencies 
for unfinished furniture in re- 
cent years can be attributed al- 
most entirely to the narrowing 
range of color combinations of- 
fered by furniture manufactur- 
ers. Thousands of people in every 
city are willing to stand for an 
amateur job done at home, be- 
cause they are unable to even ap- 
proximate what they want in lo- 


cal showrooms. That these ama- 
teur finishing jobs are seldom 
satisfactory is a well known fact. 
The housewife can not do a job 
that will match up with that of 
the expert factory artisan; and 
sooner or later she finds it out. 
The fact is that the general 
public, through educational ar- 
ticles in magazines and through 
advertisements in magazines, is 
becoming alert to the best in 
home color arragnement, drap- 
ing, floor covering and curtain- 
ing, as to color combinations. 
This being the case, is it sur- 
prising that the home paint pot 
is working over time on furniture 
that should be purchasable in the 
average retail furniture aisle? 


A New York Success 

Proof of this rule lies in the 
fact that in New York, certain 
furniture specialty-stores are do- 
ing a tremendous business, 
merely because they stock a va- 
riety of colorings in painted fur- 
niture and, if their prices are 
higher, they at least meet a real 
present-day demand. 

For instance, at least a dozen 
concerns in New York city are 
dealing exclusively in painted 
furniture sets—especially in 
wicker goods—and doing a busi- 
ness that extends into several 
states, simply because they can 
give the buyer almost anything 
that may be wanted in the way 
of color finish, without delay. 

This business, in fact, is be- 
coming centralized among a few 
firms, with the result that the 
regular furniture dealer sticks to 
his birch, mahogany and walnut. 

At present, a revival of color 
combinations is apparent in floor 
coverings and in draperies. Ori- 
ental rugs and American rugs in 
gay colorings are seen in the 
market on every hand and in 
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QUINCY P 


Furnished with 
either gas or motor 
drive. Made in five 
sizes, in any style of 
mounting. 


Demand a Quincy 
for your spray gun— 


Just as modern paint spraying methods are miles ahead of 
the first ‘slow motion” machines, so are Quincy Compress- 
ors way in advance of the noisy, rattling, slow pressure 
compressor of early days. 


But to assure the success of even a modern spray gun, you 
must have a Quincy to furnish the air. Clean, dry air at a 
steady, even pressure and a paint job to be proud of are 
the results if a Quincy is used. Many of the leading spray 
gun manufacturers have selected Quincy Compressors to 
complete their paint spray equipment. Demand a Quincy 
and there’ll be a demand for your service. 


Write today for complete information 


Quincy CoMPREsSOR Co, 


305 Maine St. Quincy, Ill. 
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every part of the country. If 
this is true, isn’t it natural to 
believe that furniture must fol- 
low suit—that the range of color 
finishings must widen? 

The narrowest range of color 
in furniture appears to exist in 
department _ stores. Possibly 
there is some sound merchandis- 
ing reason behind this fact, but 
what it is has not been made 
clear by buyers and merchandis- 
ing experts. Probably it is due, 
after all, to the trend toward 
standardization throughout the 
United States, and which particu- 
larly effects things having to do 
with the home. 

One firm alone produces some- 
thing over 90 patterns and colors 
of linoleum. One drapery house, 
in New York, stocks and lists 
over 380 different colors and de- 
signs in fabrics for drapes. How 
many colors will you find avail- 
able when you set out to buy a 
painted sun-room set in the aver- 
age furniture aisle? About three, 
or maybe two. 


Spreads Foam to Quench 
Fire 


The device illustrated in con- 
nection with this article is called 
“The Phomene Accumulator.” 
According to the manufacturer, 
the Pyrene Mfg. Co., of Newark, 
N. J., it is “an engineering devel- 
opment of revolutionary impor- 
tance in the field of fire protec- 
tion for flammable liquids.” The 
container holds 275-lbs. of special 
foam powder, and is connected at 
the bottom with a water line, so 
that at average water pressure 
and temperature it is capable of 
delivery, through the foam dis- 
tributing line, 2,400 gallons of 
effective fire-extinguishing foam. 
It is ready to deliver foam when- 


ever the valve in the water line 
is opened, either automatically or 
manually. Operated by a ther- 
mostatic device, located at the 
hazard, the phomene accummu- 
lator is completely automatic. 
It is claimed that the dry pow- 
der does not deteriorate and is 
not subject to bacterial growths, 
and of course, it cannot freeze. 


In the manufacturer’s litera- 
ture we read that: 


“The foam produced by the 
phomene accumulator is durable 
—tenacious, but free-flowing. It 
floats on liquid surfaces and ad- 
heres to solid surfaces, horizontal 
or vertical. 


“The foam is neutral and 
harmless to persons, oils, varn- 
ishes or other merchandise. It 
will not discolor or bloom the 
clearest oils. 


“The foam will remain for 
hours as a protective blanket over 
the oil surfaces without break- 
ing down or being dissipated. 


“The automatic control for this 
system has been developed in col- 
laboration with one of the larg- 
est automatic sprinkler manufac- 
turers.” 


De 
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Che. 


One of the world’s largest manufacturers of Clocks has, 
after months of exhaustive tests, of finishes for their 
product, specified Varnitro. Here is what the tele- 
graphic order calls for— 


3 bbls. Varnitro -Express prepaid. 
7 bbls. Varnitro -Freight 


5 bbls. Varnitro -Each Week commencing 
October 31, 1927, until further advised. 


Varnitro rubs easier than the “Old 
style thin Lacquer.” It will brush or 

ray, and can be recoated the same 
ay. Made in gloss or dull. 


The Trend is to Marietta 


MARIETTA PAINT & COLOR COMPANY 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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How the Dryness of Wood Affects 
Wood Finishing 


A clear cut explanation of how changes occur in moisture content of wood, 
causing shrinking and swelling, what effect this has on finish 
coats and how to determine and control the 
moisture content of wood 


By A. Finisher 


| IS VERY important for the 
foreman finisher or superin- 
tendent of painting operations to 
be familiar with the moisture 
content of the wood he is finish- 
ing, if he wishes to avoid troubles, 
such as checking, cracking, pin- 
holing, shrinkage and many such 
defects in the finish. 

If the moisture content of the 
wood remained the same after 
the finished work is in use as it 
was at the time of finishing, he 
would not need to concern him- 
self about this question, but, un- 
fortunately, the moisture content 
of wood changes frequently, ac- 
cording to the atmospheric con- 
ditions to which it is exposed. It 
is these changes of moisture con- 
tent that cause many finishing 
troubles which are sometimes in- 
correctly attributed to inferior 
finishing materials or poor work- 
manship. 


Varying Moisture Content 


It matters not what kind of 
wood is used, how well it is se- 
lected, how thoroughly it is dried 
or seasoned, how accurately it is 
machined and put together, nor 
how carefully it is finished with 
stain, filler, shellac, varnish, lac- 
quer or paint, the fact remains 
that wood takes on and gives off 
moisture with variations in at- 
mospheric humidity. 


While the use of suitable fin- 
ishing materials reduces the vari- 
ation in moisture content consid- 
erably, they do not entirely pre- 
vent such changes. Consequently 
the wood at the time of finishing 
should have approximately the 
same moisture content as it will 
tend to have under the average 
atmospheric conditions to which it 
will be exposed while in use. 


Changes in moisture content of 
wood are important to the fin- 
isher, because these changes cause 
the wood to swell or shrink. When 
the relative humidity of the air 
is high, the wood takes on mois- 
ture and swells; when the hu- 
midity is low, the wood gives off 
moisture to the air and shrinks 
or contracts. 


Air always contains some mois- 
ture in the form of invisible va- 
por, and this quantity of moisture 
is variable from day to day and 
from one locality to another. The 
wood is constantly trying to reach 
an equilibrium in moisture con- 
tent with the humidity of the air 
and shrinks or swells accordingly. 
This is responsible for the more 
or less familiar occurrence of 
doors, drawers, sash and similar 
moving wooden parts swelling 
and sticking in damp weather or 
shrinking and becoming loose in 
dry weather. 
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NO. 88 LACQUER— 
COMBINING THE BEST FEATURE 
OF VARNISH amd LACQUER 


We have had many suggestions from superintendents 
and finishing foremen that too much importance is 
attached to the extreme speed of Lacquer finishing, 
to the detriment of other desirable qualities. The 
greatest point of criticism of the average present day 
furniture lacquer is that it is impossible to get build- 
ing without brittleness and that these lacquers set 
too quickly. 

As a result, we have developed No. 88 Lacquer. 

No. 88 Lacquer can be truly termed a varnish 
lacquer. It should be coated twice a day and one full 
day allowed before rubbing to give best results. Its 
performance may be compared with that of a very 
quick-drying varnish, except that such a varnish 
would be very brittle, while No. 88 is tough. 

It builds and levels as the varnish would and rubs 


twice as easily. 


Murphy 


NUMBER 68 Lacquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


NEWARK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Several Factors Involved 


The rate and degree of change 
in moisture content is affected by 
several factors other than the rel- 
ative humidity of the air. For 
example, the use of suitable fin- 
ishing materials greatly decreases 
the rate at which wood will give 
off or take on moisture. The 
thickness of the piece of wood 
also exerts a great influence on 
the rate of change of moisture 
content. 

Although the moisture content 
of the surface layers of uncoated 
wood begins to change immediate- 
ly there is a change in the rela- 
tive humidity of the atmosphere, 
the moisture moves rather slowly 
in the interior portion of the 
wood, consequently some time is 
required to bring the entire piece 
of wood to the same moisture con- 
tent and in equilibrium with the 
atmosphere. Obviously, the thin- 
ner the piece of wood, the quicker 
this change will occur. 


Temperature Influence 


Temperature also has a certain 
influence upon the rate of change 
in moisture content and the total 
amount of change, but it is not so 
influential at ordinary tempera- 
tures as is relative humidity. As 
a general statement it can be said 
that the higher the temperature, 
the quicker will changes in mois- 
ture content take place and the 
lower will be the final moisture 
content, if the relative humidity 
remains constant. 


Kiln Dried Wood 


Once wood has been kiln dried, 
it apparently does not take on 
moisture as quickly as it would 
if air dried; in other words, it 
seems to lag in moisture absorp- 
tion. However, the kiln drying 
of wood does not entirely remove 


the tendency of wood to change 
in moisture content with changes 
in atmospheric conditions; it 
merely reduces the rate at which 
changes take place. Most fac- 
tories kiln dry their wood down 
to 4 or 5 percent on the theory 
that it will pick up 2 or 3 per- 
cent in moisture content while 
being worked up. This is very 
likely to cause finishing troubles, 
however, for the wood may take 
on considerable moisture and be- 
come too wet in damp weather or 
it may not take on enough mois- 
ture during dry weather or the 
winter months when buildings are 
heated. 


Degree ot Dryness 


It is highly desirable to know 
the moisture content of the wood 
at the time of finishing. The 
moisture content at that time 
should be approximately the aver- 
age moisture content which the 
wood will eventually attain in 
actual use, or a little less. The 
humidity of the air surrounding 
the article in use should deter- 
mine the extent to which the wood 
is dried, and the conditions in all 
parts of the shop, including the 
finishing room, should be such as 
to maintain this moisture content. 
For average conditions, the mois- 
ture content of wood for the fol- 
lowing uses, should be about the 
percentage indicated, at the time 
of finishing: 

Furniture—5 to 7 percent. 

Interior Woodwork—6 to 8 per- 
cent. 

Flooring—5 to 7 percent. 

Automobile and Vehicle Parts— 
8 to 10 percent. 

Outdoor Sporting Goods—8 to 10 
percent. 

Musical Instruments—5 to 7 per- 
cent. 


Miscellaneous Outdoor Material— 
10 to 12 percent. 


To Find Moisture Content 
How to determine the moisture 
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If You Want to See 
2 Coats of Lacquer Equal 3 


Write for this Panel! 


Pa | WANT every finishing 

wal foreman to see exactly 
the kind of results 
we can get with Ed- 
ward Smith Lacquer Enamels. 
I want you to see how our 
method of “balancing” high 
boiling solvents with nitro-cellu- 
lose produces greater coverage, 
greater building qualities and 
actually puts more of the lac- 
quer on the job where it be- 
longs—WITH MINIMUM 
WASTE. 


The whole story is vividly told 
in my sample panel, which I am 
mailing to finishing department 


heads all over the country. If 
you haven’t seen one of these 
panels send for it today. Simply 
write your name and address 
on the margin of this page and 
mail to me. I'll send the panel 
immediately. No charge or 
obligation, of course. 


EDWARD SMITH 
& COMPANY 


Makers of Paints and Varnishes 
for 100 Years 


127 West Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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content of the wood at the time 
of finishing is a rather difficult 
problem, for the reason that it is 
usually almost impossible to take 
a moisture sample from the com- 
pleted object without spoiling it. 
Where several hundred pieces are 
coming through under approxi- 
mately the same conditions, it is 
often worth while to deliberately 
destroy one of the pieces to make 
a moisture determination. 


In other instances, it is pos- 
sible to carry a specimen piece 
of wood along with the batch of 
articles through the various de- 
partments and test this piece to 
get an idea of the moisture con- 
tent of the whole batch. This is 
not as accurate as the first 
method, but will give some idea 
of the moisture content of the 
pieces being finished. 


In making a moisture determi- 
nation, a sample totaling at least 
two cubic inches in volume should 
be taken from near the center of 
a representative piece of the 
wood, cutting the sample into 
thin slices across the grain of 
the wood. Weigh the sample im- 
mediately after it is cut, using 
a scale which is accurate to one- 
tenth of a gram. 

Then place the sample in a 
ventilated oven, heated to 212- 
deg. F., and let it remain there 
until two weighings, about a half 
hour apart, show no further loss 
in weight. Now subtract this last 
weight from the original weight 
to get the weight of the water 
that has been evaporated. Divide 
this loss in weight by the oven- 
dry weight and multiply the re- 
sult by 100. This gives the mois- 
ture content in percent. 

Example: Original weight 20.1 
grams. Oven dry weight 19.1 
grams. 


20.1—19.1 1.0100 


As mentioned previously, the 
moisture content of the wood at 
the time of finishing should be 
approximately the average mois- 
ture content which the wood will 
have while in use. Keep in mind 
that any change in moisture con- 
tent after the wood is finished 
will result in a movement of the 
wood surface under the finish. If 
these shrinkage and _ swelling 
movements are repeated fre- 
quently enough or are of a suffi- 
cient magnitude, they will seri- 
ously affect the finish. 


Reduce Finish Troubles 


To lessen the extent of such 
troubles, watch the moisture con- 
tent of the wood before finishing, 
the relative humidity and tem- 
perature of the various depart- 
ments during the process of man- 
ufacture, finishing and storage, 
and the drying time allowed for 
the evaporation of moisture add- 
ed to the wood by gluing, spong- 
ing and staining operations. 

Wood which is too dry at the 
time of finishing is as bad as 
wood which is too wet, so far as 
the result on the finish is con- 
cerned. In either case, a change 
of moisture content will result in 
a movement of the wood under 
the finish. Dry the wood to the 
proper moisture content for its 
ultimate use and keep it at that 
moisture content during construc- 
tion, finishing, storage and use. 
Then many of the finishing trou- 
bles now experienced will be eli- 
minated.—The Spokesman. 


Published by The National Dry 
Kiln Co. 
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Automotive Finishing Materials—I 


Brief descriptive remarks and comments on the leading varieties of automo- 
tive finishes which are used in automobile production 
and refinishing plants 


By R. L. Masterson 


are a great many 
kinds of materials used in fin- 
ishing automobiles and of each 
kind there is an unlimited va- 
riety. First of all are primers 
of many varieties, each of which 
is supposed to possess some ad- 
vantages over others. There are 
so-called “sealing primers,” 
which are little more than thin 
varnish coatings that contain no 
pigment at all; these serve their 
purpose of preventing rust very 
well. Such primers usually are 
followed by a pigment priming 
material, however, and this calls 
for an extra operation. 


If the user is careful to choose 
a pigmented primer which will 
adhere to the metal and at the 
same time promote filling of im- 
perfections, a clear’ sealing 
primer is not necessary. A few 
years ago all sorts of primers 
were being used next to the 
metal, but it has been generally 
agreed that a primer made of a 
durable and elastic but hard-dry- 
ing varnish, in which red oxide 
or other metallic pigments have 
been ground, is the most satis- 
factory general-purpose primer. 
Red iron oxide causes the primer 
to adhere to all kinds of metal, 
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including aluminum, probably 
better than any other pigment 
ground in the same liquid. 

There are now on the market 
several filling primers or priming 
surfaces which act as a priming 
coat, and at the same time give 
better filling qualities than the 
average pigment primer. Such 
materials have their place in 
quick schedules, but for best re- 
sults a thin even coat of red 
oxide primer, thoroughly dried, is 
the safest foundation on which to 
build a finish. 


Lacquer Primers 


In addition to these oil or paint 
primers which dry in approxi- 
mately 24 hours to be recoated, 
there are now available lacquer 
primers, which can be coated 
over within two hours or so after 
being applied. Some of these 
lacquer primers, however, are not 
as desirable as a paint primer of 
the right construction, for they 
do not possess the elasticity of a 
paint primer and frequently give 
trouble from chipping or peeling 
from the metal. Especially is 


Automobile 
LACQUERS 
Free from gum 
Give dependable finish 
Established 1857 


CHAS. COOPER & CO. 
90 Worth St., New York---Works Newark, N. J. 


AU 


RESINS 
Improves Gloss, Flexibility, Adhesion and 
Toughness in any lacquer. 
Prices and ples on request. 


ROBERT RAUH, Inc. 
480-8 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 


this true if for any reason the 
metal is not entirely clean before 
the primer is applied. 

Small traces of grease, wax, 
caustic, water or other foreign 
substances on the surface of the 
body will prevent a _ lacquer 
primer, from working properly. 
While it is possible to obtain an 
absolutely clean surface before 
applying the primer, the effort is 
so great that little has been 
gained in speed over the use of a 
good paint primer. 

It is entirely possible that a 
lacquer primer may be developed 
in the future (perhaps some firm 
has it now) which will have all 
the good advantages of a paint 
primer and none of the disad- 
vantages of present-day lacquer 
primers. Constant development 
work is being done along this line 
and there is almost certain to be 
many improvements as a result 
of this work. 


Priming Surfacers 


Just as with primers, there are 
also a great many surfacing ma- 
terials. In addition to the so- 
called priming surfacers, which 
are used two or more coats for 
both priming and filling, there 
are sanding surfacers, rough 
stuffs, intermediate lead coats, 
lacquer surfacers and a host of 
other materials which are used 
to fill imperfections on the sur- 
face, so a smooth lustrous finish 
can be obtained. 


Intermediate lead coat, or “half 
and half,” as it was formerly 
called, was used universally a 
few years ago but today it is not 
so much in demand. Originally 
it consisted of a mixture of about 
half white lead in oil and half 
rough stuff, the purpose being to 
give a coating about half way 
between the primer and rough 
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WONDER-FLAT 


The Miracle Lacquer 


Contains no grease or other fatty agents 
Does not need agitating 
May be sprayed direct from the drum 


Quick Easy Economical 
Tough Durable 


Produces a dull rubbed finish effect 


Positively does not cloud the work 


If you'll test a sample, 
we'll send it 


BARRETT VARNISH CO, 


2242 Belmont Ave. Chicago, III. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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stuff, from the standpoint of oil 
content and toughness. Today, 
however, “half and half” or in- 
termediate lead is usually pre- 
pared by paint manufacturers 
over their own formulas and in 
accordance with their own ideas 
as to what may be the best ingre- 
dients to use. 


Rough Stuff 


“Rough Stuff” is a heavy, 
paste-like material prepared from 
white lead, keystone filler and 
other pigments in conjunction 
with proper varnishes, oils and 
dryers. It is reduced with tur- 
pentine or naphtha to a brushing 
or spraying consistency for ap- 
plication. It fills the imperfec- 
tions in the metal and dries rock 
hard within a few hours. 

One or not more than two coats 
are applied daily, and from two 
to five coats are used. It is usu- 
ally rubbed with a rubbing stone 
and water; sometimes it is 
sanded with water and water- 
proof sandpaper. It is not so 
much used today as formerly, be- 
cause it is harder to sand or rub 
than sanding surfacer. 


Sanding Surfacers 


Sanding surfacer is very much 
like rough stuff in appearance, 
but it is so manufactured that it 
sands easier. To get this qual- 
ity the proportion of oil is de- 
creased slightly and fluffy pig- 
ments, such as tale, are incorpo- 
rated. Formerly, sanding sur- 
facers had to be sanded dry with- 


Water For Gold 
White For Silver 
Lacquers Brass 
No. 82 Always Dependable 
Established 1857 
CHAS. COOPER & CO. 


90 Worth St., New York---Works Newark, N. J. 


out the use of water or oil, but 
today sanding surfacers are 
available, which absorb water so 
little that they may be sanded 
safely with waterproof sandpa- 
per and water. 

With the advent of lacquer en- 
amels it was necessary to develop 
paint surfacing materials that 
were not readily softened by lac- 
quer solvents. This has been 
done remarkably well and there 
is now on the market at least one 
brand of sanding surfacer which 
can be recoated after five hours, 
water sanded in five hours after 
the last coat, and coated with lac- 
quer enamel within an hour or so 
after the rubbing. This speeds 
up the schedule to a great extent. 

Lacquer surfacers are now to 
be had which may be recoated 
each half hour and water sanded 
after the last coat has stood over 
night. Some of these are very 
durable but, to my knowledge, 
none of them fill the imperfec- 
tions in the metal quite as well 
as sanding surfacer or rough 
stuff, and they are usually 
tougher to sand. For use under 
lacquer enamels on metal that is 
not too heavily file-marked, they 
have a very important place. 


Putties 


Two kinds of putty are used in 
automobile work. We have the 
so-called hard putty which is 
used for knifing into large 
scratches, dings and such defects. 
Then there is the so-called glaz- 
ing putty or soft putty, which is 
used for knifing a full coat all 
over the body to further fill 
scratches and imperfections. 

Both materials are made from 
white lead, whiting, keystone 
filler, varnish, dryer and other 
ingredients, the principal differ- 
ence being that the soft putty is 
more limpid or softer than the 
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hard putty. They dry to sand 
usually within three or four 
hours. 

Lacquer putties are obtainable 
for use in conjunction with lac- 
quer surfacers and can be sanded 
within an hour after application, 
but I believe they do not possess 
the filling qualities of paint put- 
ties. Lacquer putty should never 
be used in conjunction with paint 
surfacers, as it is not good prac- 
tice to have a lacquer product 
between two paint coats. 

(To Be Continued) 


New Spray Gun Equipment 

According to the announcement 
of the manufacturer, Willard C. 
Beach Air Brush Co., Harrison, 
N. J., the new. pressure-feed cup- 
gun shown in the accompanying 
cut operates on the internal mix- 
ture principle, with a low spray- 


ing pressure and a high fluid 


pressure. It is capable of hand- 
ling heavy materials. 

The gun is constructed entirely 
from airplane metal which is 
nearly as light as aluminum and 
has the tensile strength of mild 
steel. The outfit is comfortable 
to handle and well balanced. It 
is tested to 100-lbs. of pressure, 
but operators should never find 
it necessary to use more than 75- 
lbs. as a maximum working pres- 


Complete one-quart pressure-feed 
outfit including — and air transformer set. 


sure for the heaviest materials. 
The fina! flow of material is ad- 
justed at the back of the gun; the 
trigger controls the spray pres- 
sure and admits the fluid pres- 
sure to the reservoir. When the 
trigger is released, the pressure 
in the cup vents through the noz- 
zle automatically. 

Operators’ instructions, going 
out with this equipment, include 
the following suggestions which 
may be of interest in a general 
way to finishers: 

Turn wing nuts to remove cup 
and fill with coating material 
not higher than one inch from 
top. 

Caution—Do not use wrenches 
in tightening wing nuts. 

Adjust the pressure in accord- 

ance with the following chart. 
These pressures, however, may 
vary according to the viscosity of 
the material used. A little ex- 
perimenting will determine the 
best pressures for certain ma- 
terials. 
Lacquers 50 to 55-Ibs. 
Varnish or enamel 60 to 65-lbs. 
Shellac 

Note: The above pressures 
are the pressures registered on 
the gauge when the trigger on 
the gun is pulled. This is the 
actual pressure used. 

Caution—Do not use more than 
70-lbs. actual pressure on this 
model. 

To operate the gun, pull the 
trigger, using two fingers, and 
regulate the flow of material by 
adjusting the nut on the back of 
the gun. The atomization of the 
spray can be controlled by screw- 
ing in or out on the nozzle and 
then locking it in position with 
the lock ring. 

Cleaning Instructions. Immedi- 
ately after using the cup gun, 
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QUICK ELASTIC DURABLE 


FURNITURE 
LACQUER 


9003 FURNITURE LACQUER. Highest Building Qual- 
ity, Tough, Elastic, Durable, Easily Rubbed, Accu- 
rately Thinned, Ready for Use. 


9013 FLAT FURNITURE LACQUER. Same high qual- 
ities as 9003, but gives a fine rubbed finished effect 
which eliminates rubbing. 


THE GILBERT SPRUANCE co 


PHILADELPHIA 


(“A FINISH FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 
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clean it by putting the solvent of 
the material used in the contain- 
er and spray it through the cup. 
Continue to spray the solvent un- 
til it comes through clean. Keep 
the nozzles of the gun clean by 
placing them in a small contain- 
er of solvent. 

Caution—Do not place the gun 
in thinner. 


Notes On Wood Fillers 


Filler is simply intended to fill 
the large pores in open-grained 
woods, thereby producing a per- 
fectly smooth working surface up- 
en which to apply the finishing 
coats. Sometimes, however, a col- 
ored filler is used to get certain 
color effects. 

When oil stains are employed, 
the filler should be applied first; 
if this is not done, when the filler 
is cleared off, some of the stain 
will go with it, and produce un- 
even, or blotchy work. 

Remember, the best filler is 
made of silex, oil, dryers, a little 
varnish or japan dryer, and color 
pigment. If you have trouble with 


GLUE POTS 


To keep glue at proper working 
temperature—always! 
The firm that makes Electric Automatic 
Glue Pots to the entire satisfaction of 
the user is 
The AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC HEATER CO. 
1503 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dependable 
WOOD LACQUER 


Made Since 1857 
At our works—Newark, N. J. 
Pioneer Lacquer Manufacturers 


CHAS. COOPER & CO. 
90 Worth St., New York---Works Newark, N. J. 


“pitting” of the pores, very likely 
it is due to an inferior filler made 
with whiting or some such mater- 
ials which shrinks when dry, 
drawing the oil out of the varn- 
ish and causing minute holes. 

Fillers generally set in 20 to 
30 minutes and should then be 
cleaned off. Excelsior or waste 
may be used. Always clean across 
the grain, never with the grain.— 
T. R. Nall. 


Cummings Bros. at Flint, Mich., 
Appointed by Paasche 


Cummings Bros., Flint, Mich., 
have just been made _ exclusive 
agents in Michigan for the automo- 
tive division of the line of Paasche 
air devices. They will carry a 
complete stock and render service 
to paint shops, garages, automobile 
agencies, etc. on all Paasche 
refinishing equipment, portable 
painting machines, portable air 
compressors, automobile touch-up 
air-brushes, oiling guns, air-con- 
ditioning units, syphon cup air- 
brushes, and Paasche ventilating 
equipment. The Paasche Airbrush 
Co. will continue to maintain its 
Detroit branch at 7310 Woodward 
Ave., for service to industrial or- 
ganizations. 


New Du Pont Appointments 


Announcement has just been 
made of new appointments in the 
Paint, Varnish and Lead Division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
These appointments were effective 
November 1, as follows: 

W. F. Donohoe, who has been 
associated with the company since 
1908, is made Assistant Division 
Manager. 

A. M. Sullivan, associated with 
the company ten years and for 
about three years supervisor of 
the Pittsburgh District, becomes 
Sales Manager of the Philadelphia 
District. 

W. T. Banning (with the com- 
pany since 1915 and directly con- 
nected with the Paint Division for 
six years) is appointed Assistant 
Sales Manager of the Philadelphia 
district. 

J. Nelson Werntz (with the com- 
pany since 1925 and has been rep- 
resentative in North Carolina) is 
appointed Supervisor of the Pitts- 
burgh District, succeeding Mr. 
Sullivan. 
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ESS than a year ago Pentaso. — pure amy] 
alcohol—and Pent-acetate—pure amy] acetate 
—were offered to the lacquer industry Today, 
practically every well-known lacquer manufac- 
turer is using one or both of these solvents. 


Lacquer manufacturers were looking for a pure 
solvent—chemically pure—chemically controlled. 
A pure solvent that would be stable in uni- 
formity— production and in price. In addition 
a solvent that will permit the use of formulae 
calling for increased amounts of hydro-carbons. 


We do not hesitate to say that lacquer is better 
made when Pentaso. or Pent-acetate is used. 


The SHARPLES SOLVENTS Corp. 
2304 WESTMORELAND ST., PHILADELPHIA 
548 B RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO 
501A FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Industrial 
Finishing 


Room 802, 222 E. Ohio St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Issued monthly. Distributed exclusivel 
to executives and foremen finishers in all 
kinds of industrial plants where finish coats 
are applied. 


EDITORIAL 


Production Statistics on Finish- 
ing Materials 


According to data collected by the 
Department of Commerce at the 
latest semi-annual canvass of the 
paint and varnish manufacturing 
industry, statistics show as fol- 
lows: 


“For the first half of 1927, as 
compared with the last half of 
1926, a decrease in manufacture 
of paste paints was shown of 6.1 
percent; ready-mixed and semi- 
paste paints showed an increase 
of 11 percent; varnishes, japans 
and lacquers other than nitro- 
cellulose showed a decrease of 3.9 
percent; while pyroxylin lacquers 
showed a gain of 16.2 percent.” 

A summary of some of these 
items may be of interest to read- 
ers of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


In addition to this report from 
Washington, D. C., it is interest- 
ing to note that a general can- 


Total Production 
Jan, to June incl, 


199,473,400 Ibs. 


Materials, 


Undercoaters and 
Enamels, oil and varnish base... 
lacquers 

Drying japans and 
DD 


Varnishes, japans and 


Nitro-cellulose products 14,929,000 gals. 


29,869,800 gals. 


vass of the larger manufacturers 
shows that for the months of Sep- 
tember and October, there was 
an average gain of il percent 
over the sales for the same period 
a year ago. Even larger gains 
were made on special materials. 
Sales of lacquers, for instance, 
for this period showed a gain of 
40 per cent. 


In spite of the fact that the 
automotive industry has not been 
as active as in 1926, owing to 
curtailment of production in the 
Ford plant and the possible effect 
of the new Ford car upon com- 
petitive cars, a gain such as above 
reported is a very appreciable re- 
flection of, and comment on, cur- 
rent industrial conditions. 


While it is true that a large 
proportion of this gain may per- 
haps be traced to house paints, 
this in turn reflects good indus- 
trial conditions, inasmuch as 
house painting is one of the first 
things to be affected by unemploy- 
ment and lowered industrial pro- 
duction. 


California’s Proposed Spray 
Regulations 

On- November 22nd a _ public 
hearing was held in San Fran- 
cisco by Mr. John A. McGilvray, 
chairman of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission of the State of 
California regarding the proposed 
spraying regulations, mention of 
which was made in the October 
issue of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


Amount sold to 
Industrial trade. 
22,648,000 Ibs. 
2,260,300 gals. 
3,274,900 gals. 


11,062,800 gals. 
1,118,400 gals. 
1,493,500 gals. 
9,362,300 gals. 


4,136,000 gals. 
8,336,000 gals. 


2,762,200 gals. 
2,199,100 gals. 
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oa 
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Balanced finishing is the re- 
sult of knowledge and proper 
forethought. It means not 
only a systematized schedul- 
ing, but an effective combi- 
nation of the various ele- 
ments of finishing. 


cs 


> 

Gravarco Products are scientific- 
SS A ally balanced, and are balanced 
—_ a in relation to each other in wood 
finishing practice. 

Learn More About Our 


Studio Service at the 100th Grand Rapids Market 


Manufacturers of high and medium 
grades of furniture should investi- 
gate the advantages offered by 
our Studio Service, while they are 
attending the 100th Grand Rapids 


Market. We know we can help 
you as we have helped others in 
this very important matter of bal- 
anced finishing. Write us about 
Wood Finishing Insurance. 


Grand Rapids Varnish Corporation 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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About 150 people were present, 
all deeply interested in this sub- 
ject. 


At the start, Mr. McGilvray 
declared that the attitude of the 
Commission was absolutely im- 
partial; that after all evidence, 
both oral and by briefs was 
heard in San Francisco and in 
Los Angeles November 29th, the 
Commission would determine 
whether or not there was need 
of regulation. Should it decide 
there was such need, all evidence 
would be carefully considered. 
He made it clear that the Com- 
mission had no part in drawing 
up the tentative draft; it had 
merely appointed a committee as 
required by law and after such 
tentative draft was drawn up, 
arguments pro and con would be 
heard. 


Christopher M. Bradley, at- 
terney, represented a number of 
the interests opposed to the tenta- 
tive draft. Among these were 
the Automobile Manufacturers 
Ass’n; Auto Refinishers Ass’n; 
Cabinet Mfrs. Ass’n; California 
Mfrs. Ass’n; Calif. Metal Trades 
Ass’n; Furniture Mfrs. Ass’n; 
Lighting Fixture Mfrs. Ass’n; 
Paint and Lacquer Mfrs.; Porce- 
lain Enameling Ass’n; Railroads, 
both steam and electric; and the 
Sign Mfrs. Ass’n. 


F. C. McDonald, of the Building 
Trades Council, represented the 
interests favoring the tentative 
draft. 


From the above it will be seen 
that there was a marked line 
drawn between the labor inter- 
ests represented by the Building 
Trades Council, and the various 
manufacturing interests using 
spray equipment. Some of the 
proposed rulings brought forth 
considerable argument; for ex- 


ample, the proposed rule obliging 
each workman to wear an ap- 
proved type of respirator, gas 
mask, air helmet and hood, jacket 
and gauntlets made of rubber or 
other substance impervious to 
paint or other spray solutions 
while at work. 


Representatives of some indus- 
tries pointed out the impractica- 
bility of workmen wearing gaunt- 
let gloves, because certain kinds 
of work requires a fineness of 
touch which calls for bare hand 
manipulation. 

The proposed rule requiring a 
spray gun to be held at not more 
than 13-inch from the surface be- 
ing sprayed, also brought forth 
protest. It seemed to be the gen- 
eral opinion that the widely di- 
versified types of work done with 
spray guns requires that differ- 
ent distances are necessary at cer- 
tain times. 


The hearing was the most 
largely attended of any ever held 
by the State Industrial Commis- 
sion, thus showing the wide use 
of spray equipment today. The 
commission will undoubtedly 
formulate some regulations, espe- 
cially pertaining to proper ven- 
tilation and safety from deleteri- 
ous fumes, but it is improbable 
that they will incorporate some 
of the proposed rulings which are 
of questionable merit. 


The fundamental object of the 
Commission is the proper safe- 
guarding of lives and health of 
workmen, and where this is at 
stake, manufacturers will have to 
fall in line, of course. That the 
spray coating problem is wide- 
spread is shown by the fact that 
the Industrial Commission of 
New York State has written to 
California for information rela- 
tive to the proposed rules. 
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Spray Hose 
Couplings 


A COMPLETE 
SERVICE 


wile size of hose 


and any size of 
connection for any 
make of spray 
equipment. 


OrtRom Rupper Propucts |xc. 


Canadian Distributors 
WILLIAMS & WILSON, Limited 
60-62 West Front St., Toronto, Ont. 


Sales Agents 
Sph inx = the 
Glass Run astman 
Channel. Mfg. Co. 


EASTMAN 


\ Way 4 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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At New York Motor Car Show 


At the 23rd annual Automobile 
Salon, held in New York City, 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 3, at the Commo- 
dore Hotel, polished nitro-cellulose 
was the predominant finish, ac- 
cording to Autobody. Many of 
the custom builders, who at first 
were skeptical about the success 
of lacquer on custom work, had 
all their jobs finished in lacquer 
for this Salon. 

During the past few years im- 
portant development has taken 
place in the application of nitro- 
cellulose finish and today the only 
difference that the layman notices 
in the finish of his car is the 
greater durability of the lacquer 
finish—when properly applied. 

Reports from the European 
shows indicate some progress for 
nitro-cellulose finish abroad, but 
the same hesitancy that existed a 
few years ago in this country is 
apparent over there. Lacquer fin- 
ish is apt to experience slower 
progress in Europe than here be- 
cause of fundamental difficulties 
of securing a proper under- 
surface before the application of 
the nitro-cellulose enamel. In the 
first place, American steel mills, 
as a rule, produce a better sheet 
than is obtainable from many 
mills abroad. 

Besides this, the difficulty of in- 
troducing new processes among 
European workmen is another im- 
portant factor. Even in _ this 
country it has been found prefer- 
able to teach inexperienced work- 
men the proper application of the 
nitro-cellulose coats, instead of 
attempting to convert old paint- 
ers to the new technique. Many 
European builders are now study- 
ing our manufacturing methods 
and those who prepare the under- 
surface properly will find that 


they can use nitro-cellulose finish 
with success. 

In the early stages of the auto- 
mobile industry, America learned 
from Europe but to a great extent 
this situation has now been re- 
versed and Europe is learning 
from America, especially in mat- 
ters pertaining to construction. 
In the field of design, Americans 
are still learning from Europe but 
no longer feel compelled to follow 
the European fashions as closely 
as they once did. Indeed, in some 
lines there is a positive diverg- 
ence between American and Euro- 
pean designs. 

For example, striping is going 
out, the European shows say. 
America is still using it, though 
perhaps not so freely as in the 
past, or if our designers are dis- 
carding it they are taking their 
time about it and feel secure 
enough ih the quality of their 
work to override a vagary of fash- 
ion. Anyway, plenty of striping 
was in evidence in the Salon at 
the Commodore. 

This independence in designing 
motifs is salutary. In the long 
run it will result in the adoption 
of features on their merits rath- 
er than their vogue. But it is a 
mistake to think, as some do, that 
we can learn nothing from 
Europe. The smaller production 
over there gives more flexibility 
in trying out new ideas. 


Sherwin-Williams Directors 
Meet 


Cyrus S. Eaton, partner of Otis 
& Co., investment brokers, was 
elected a director of the Sherwin- 
Williams Co., at the annual meet- 
ing November 15, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of S. P. 
Fenn, vice president and secretary. 
H. J. Douglas, assistant secretary, 
was made secretary. Mr. Fenn’s 
position as vice president was not 
filled, which leaves H. D. Whittle- 
sey the sole vice president. 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for prompt 
information on specific problems, and to give others an oppor- 
tunity to review the questions and to offer com- 
ments, suggestions or answers 


Stain Colors and Color 
Mixing—A Correction 

Referring to my article on the 
above subject, page 64 of Nov. 
issue, I notice that in one place 
I implied that spirit soluble nig- 
rosine is soluble in water. I has- 
ten to correct this error so that 
I don’t give your readers a wrong 
idea of this dye. 

Spirit soluble nigrosine is in- 
soluble in water but this dye is 
soluble in alcohol. It has been 
used as a spirit soluble black and 
gray by numerous manufacturers. 
It also has been employed as a 
“shading color” for the Chrysoi- 
dine and Bismarck browns in the 
making of various shades of oaks 
and mahoganies.—“The Colorist.” 


Water and Oil in Air Line 

I have been having trouble 
lately with my air line throwing 
water and oil and making pit 
marks—large and small round 
rings that do not let the varnish 
flow out in the center of the ring. 
Perhaps you can give me some 
light on this case.—G. W. K. 


Our suggestion is that a prop- 
erly designed oil-and-water ex- 
tractor unit should be installed 
near the point of operation of 
your spray gun. 

If you have an air-condition- 
ing unit installed, and still expe- 
rience this condition, we suggest 
you increase the size of your air 
pipe line from the air receiver of 


your compressor to the point of 
operation.—Binks Spray Equip- 
ment Co. 


Oxidized Black Finish on 
Brass 


We note an article in the No- 
vember issue, page 86, entitled 
“Chemical Coloring of Metals”, 
by H. D. Albertson. 

Mr. Albertson tells how to put 
a brown finish on bronze or brass, 
and we are wondering if he could 
tell us how to put a black finish 
on brass, bronze or nickel plate. 
We want to put on this finish 
through oxidizing, and not black 
nickeling, and we wish to high- 
light or rub off these oxidize ef- 
fects to give the finish desired.— 
T. G. F. Co. 


You can use a dip for produc- 
ing a black finish on bronze brass, 
German silver, copper and nickel. 
The same preliminaries apply as 
for other dipping and coating. 

Light colored brass turns suc- 
cessfully yellow, blue and black. 
If the work is left exposed to the 
air, the black will fade in time 
and a gray will appear, hence it 
is necessary to coat with lacquer. 
This lacquering is something you 
will have to do for your black 
nickeling also. 

Several dips are in use for this 
work. One is in this proportion: 


Hyposulphite of soda 


This is boiled and the material 
dipped while hot. You will re- 
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quire something like an agate or 
enamel pot for heating this in. 
The deposit is sulphide of lead, 
and it can be rubbed off to pro- 
duce high-light effects such as 
you mention. 

Another mixture that is suit- 
able for small quantities and 
which employs materials reason- 
ably accessible is: 


1 gal 
Cyanide of potassium. 668. 


I would infer that you have all 
the equipment for such work and 
do not need to be coached in “mo- 
dus operandi.” My own experi- 
ence is not so very broad—lI just 
have had occasional lots of goods 
to coat. Sometimes you can pro- 
duce desirable effects on brass 
and bronze by heating. You 
don’t get a black, but you do get 
very beautiful irridescents and 
bronzes that will not change in 
the air; they require the usual 
lacquer coating to protect from 
rubbing off, however.—H. D. Al- 
bertson. 


Stabilizing Materials For 
Bronzing Lacquers 

We very much desire to learn 
the name and address of a firm 
supplying so-called stabilizing 
agents to prevent gold bronze gel- 
atinating in nitrocellulose solu- 
tions. We are not so much inter- 
ested in the finished gold bronze 
medium on account of the heavy 
duty that would be payable on 
such material, but merely desire 
to obtain the stabilizer itself if 
at all possible—S. B. & Co., 
London. 


In response to your inquiry in 
regard to stabilizing agents for 
bronzing lacquers, I can say that 
as far as I know no stabilizer has 
proved entirely successful. The 


large manufacturers of nitro- 
cellulose make a nongeletanizing 
nitro-cellulose for this purpose, 
and bronzing liquids made, using 
this type of cotton and acid-free 
solvents and resins, seem to be 
quite satisfactory. 

The cause of gelatinizing seems 
to be very obscure, and as far as 
the writer knows, the choice of 
the nitro-cellulose batches for the 
above material is done only by 
experimenting with each lot. 

It is possible that a stabilizer 
such as urea will overcome some 
of that tendency. This material 
is easily procurable in England. 
—S. P. Wilson. 


Polished Gold Finish on Iron 
Lamps 

We are wanting to spray iron 
lamps with bronze or gold finish, 
that is, a finish that will dry with 
a highly polished finish and look 
similar to plating. Can you re- 
commend something? We now 
spray our stands with a bright 
gold bronze, but after we put on 
umber, or any other finish, it kills 
the brightness of the gold bronze. 
We would appreciate your advis- 
ing us of any process that you 
may know of.—C. A. W. I. W. Co. 


Spray your stands in the usual 
way with bright gold bronze and, 
while the stands are still wet, 
spray right over them with a 
clear lacquer or some of the clear 
bronzing liquid. This will fill the 
pores which hold the umber that 
kills the brightness you wish to 
obtain. 

After your stands are through- 
ly dry, put on the umber or any 
color that you may require to get 
the desired finish; rub off umber 
or color in the usual way. 
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Protect Your Health, 
—Increase Your Comfort 
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Dr. Willson’s Dust and Spray Mask 


A genuine filter of long-fiber cotton prevents your 
breathing fine particles in the air. Can be worn all day. 
Price (with 12 filters) $2.25 each. Extra filters, $1.15 
per box of 100. 


The Willson Fume and Smoke Mask 


Especially adapted for spraying paint, enamel and 
lacquer. Price (with 2 extra cartridge filters) $6.00 
each. Extra filters, $1.50 per box of 2. 


WILLSON GOGGLES, Inc. 


Pa. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Now then if your high lights 
are not bright enough, take a 
piece of cloth and just dampen 
one end with turpentine and go 
over the high light with this, and 
rub off turpentine with the other 
end of the cloth that is dry. This 
will give you a very beautiful fin- 
ish.—A. L. Medel. 


Why Stain Fades 

We are having trouble with 
finish peeling on edges. We 
stain, fill, shellac, shade with 
spirits shading-stain and finish 
with two coats of lacquer. What 
shading stain would you recom- 
mend outside of water strain? 
Also our shading stain often 
fades so badly that we can’t tell 
if it was shaded or not.—E. L. M. 


There is no doubt in my mind 
that the stains you are using 
must be very poor in quality. It 
would seem that today, finishing 
foremen are depending a great 
deal on shellac, and as we know, 
there are now so many substitute 
shellacs that have a purpose in 
their use, and in some cases are 
used on all kinds of work, that 
the result is sometimes just the 
opposite of what they were in- 
tended for. 

It has been proven that a shel- 
lac film is an excellent sealer, but 
it is probably the most brittle of 
all finishing materials. In that 
case care must be taken, espe- 
cially in the use of cheap sub- 
stitute shellacs which contain 
quite a percentage of benzole 
and, as such, have a direct action 
on oil stains, in some cases caus- 
ing them to fade out. It is es- 
sential that a finishing foreman 
should look into the products he 
is using, as there are a sufficient 
number of responsible houses 


that sell products for their spe- 
cial uses. 

I suggest the following opera- 
tions, as I feel positive you are 
having trouble from the shellac 
you use, 

1—Stain. 

2—Shade 

3—Lacquer 
Omit shellac. 

It may be necessary to give 
three lacquer coats. This will 
probably show whether or not it’s 
shellac that is causing the trou- 
ble. Would suggest using a py- 
roxylin shading stain. This has 
a cotton base and one brand in 
particular is considered a won- 
derful grade of material and has 
never been known to fade out.— 
Philip Myers. 


More About That Air Com- 
pressor 

We would like to learn some- 
thing more about the tandem 
steam-driven air compressor de- 
scribed by R. B. Prentice, pages 
9 and 10 in Oct. issue of INDUS- 
IRIAL FINISHING.—C. S. C. Co. 


I had hoped to escape making 
specific recommendations as to 
the particular manufacturer of 
the equipment recommended in 
my article. It was not my inten- 
tion to contend that the efficiency 
of a steam driven compressor 
would run as high as 85 percent, 
but that a tandem steam-driven 
machine has an efficiency compar- 
able with the best turbines; the 
point being that the operative 
speeds of the tandem machine 
and the turbine respectively are 
adaptable to different uses. 

The air compressor is essenti- 
ally a slow moving machine and 
the inevitable loss in the reducing 
gear, either mechanical or elec- 
trical, involved in the employ- 
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Have You Tried 
DOLAN’S 


s Lacquer Fillers 
Lacquer Shading Stains 


These are finishing products that have gained the approval of man- 
ufacturers of furniture and cabinet work, because they meet the 
trade’s requirements for materials of ‘UNQUESTIONABLE QUALITY.” 
“444” Lacquer shading stains are de- **555’? Lacquer Fillers enable the man- 
manded by discriminating buyers to ufacturer to build right for a beautiful 
obtain the delicate high-lighting so much and lasting lacquer finish. Do not 
in evidence on luxurious pieces of furni- q “ee 
ture. Are popular for their smoothness leach or blush; are rapid drying and 
in spraying and do not run or bleed. fill pores permanently. 

Liberal co-operation on your finishing problems 

STAINS—FILLERS—SHELLAC—LACQUERS 


V.jJ. DOLAN CO. 


Everything for the Finishing Room 


—From our complete 


Painters | new catalog we 
Supplies i supply a nation- 


Brushes wide market— 


Everything For The 
Painters Use 


SEND FOR COPY 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
“The Paint People”’ 


164 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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1928 


In 1928 and the future years, you are 
interested in those who are looking 
ahead. Your view naturally includes 
the source of your lacquer supply. Has 
that manufacturer vision combined 
with the right practical experience? 

Zeller prestige in lacquer-making 
reaches back almost half a century. 
Ideals considered unattainable 50 years 
ago have become everyday practice. 
And to-day the name of Zeller still 
stands for an organization which copes 
with present and future lacquer-finish- 
ing problems on a basis of progressive 
ideals plus the most complete lacquer- 

1928 finds Zeller still pioneering— 
producing lacquers and lacquer enam- 
els in advance of the times. Your fin- 
ishing problems, today and tomorrow, 
will be safe in the hands of these lacquer 
experts. Let them consult with you 
for your 1928 needs. 


ZELLER LACQUER MFG. CO. 


Zeller Building 
20 East 49th Street New York 


Stockrooms and Offices at: 

Chicago: 551 West Lake St. Los Angeles: 
786 Ceres Ave. San Francisco: 1039 Harri- 
sonSt. Denver: Ormor Sales & Supply Co. 503 
Fourteenth St. Distributors. 
Co., 438 N. Main St. Distrib'rs. 


ment of turbines as compressor 
motors, makes it obvious that 
there is a distinct economy in the 
more direct drive. 

It would be my suggestion 
that the tandem machine operate 
with a liberal “cut-off,” so that 
the expansive force of the steam 
may be used. The Co. and 
also the Co. both make 
machines of this type, as well 
perhaps, as many others. The 
key to a proper selection, from 
the viewpoint of steam economy, 
would be the comparative steam 
consumption.—R. B. Prentice. 


Can Filling Be Omitted? 

Indeed it was a pleasure for 
me to read Mr. E. F. Werner’s 
article entitled, “Finishing Sched- 
ule Shortened in Emergency,” in 
October INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, 
starting on page 36. 

I do not doubt for one moment 
that the work he described was 
carried out according te the 
schedule as outlined, but I can 
not see how a piece of walnut can 
look the same when the filling 
operation has been eliminated, or 
rather replaced by an extra coat 
of lacquer, as he did. However, 
I do know of various methods 
whereby, in the time specified by 
Mr. Werner, one can produce a 
job filled; in fact this method. can 
be worked on a 6 to 8 hour 
schedule. Maybe if we can get 
together we should have a nice 
article for I. F. next month.— 
Philip Myers. 

Reply from Werner: The ob- 
ject in every article is net at- 
tained unless comment is made 
and suggestive criticisms and 
ideas are received. The point 
brought out in your letter is cer- 
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tainly one that should be given 
careful consideration. 

Under separate cover I am 
sending you two panels, cut from 
the same piece and finished ex- 
actly as outlined in the issue 
above referred to. The piece 
marked with an “F” on the back 
has been filled with a regular 
silex filler mixed with walnut 
stain. The other piece has been 
treated with the same stain, but 
has not been filled. It has one 
more coat of lacquer, all coats of 
which were flowed on carefully. 

I believe, in this particular in- 
stance, if you look carefully you 
will notice that the grain on the 
unfilled piece shows up a little 
more plainly than the other, but 
in our opinion so little that the 
finisher looking only casually 
would not note the difference and, 
of course, the layman could not. 

I am indeed interested in your 
method of finishing and would 
appreciate hearing from you fur- 
ther in regard to this and any 
other method you would care to 
discuss. 

If all the readers of INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING would consider this 
magazine a bureau of exchange 
on ideas, all of us would benefit 
greatly. The magazine fills a 
long-felt want in the finishing 
line. 


Aluminum Bronze Finishing 
Trouble 


I have had a good deal of trou- 
ble with aluminum in dip tanks. 
I mix 10-lbs. of aluminum to five 
gallons of Towsey No. 55 bronz- 
ing liquid. It will hold the luster 
about five days; then it starts to 
get greasy. In other words, it 
gets a black color or dead—no 
life to it. 

Some of our work is in wood, 
but most of it consists of cast- 


Varnish 


It has SPEED 
It has BODY 
Easily Rubbed 
Easily Polished 
Low Priced 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Send for five gallons—If not as 
we claim, return it. 


Jamestown 
Wood Finishing Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Every 20 
Seconds 
a gallon of 


Du-Pros 
Shellac 


Three times a min- 
ute, every minute of 
the business day, a 
gallon of Du-Pros 
| Shellac is used. A 
host of furniture 
manufacturers have 
discovered the extra 
quality given by our 
extra process of 
making. 


Send for sample. See 
for yourself. 


B.Day &Co. 
1872 Clybourn Ave 
CHICAGO 


MUCRIALS of 
WOOD FINISHING MATERIALS 


ings and bar iron. Castings usu- 
ally get one coat of aluminum. 
Wood and bar iron are dipped in 
a silver-gray primer which is 
thoroughly dry before dipping in 
aluminum, and it has over-night 
drying—the primer. Can you 
tell me any way I can overcome 
this difficulty? I usually have to 
dump the aluminum, as I can’t 
use it on the products here.— 
Ws 


Your bronzing liquid is not 
acid-free and your dipping tank 
is probably of iron; reaction be- 
tween the two produces the dark 
color and the greasy separation. 
You should request bronzing 
liquid made with rosin ester, 
which will overcome your diffi- 
culty. You may also try a gal- 
vanized tank first.—Robert Rauh, 
Inc. 


To secure the best results with 
aluminum and liquid for dipping 
purposes, requires an extra fine 
grade of powder to be used in 
conjunction with a heavy-body 
bronzing liquid. If conditions 
necessitate this mixture being 
used in quantities, it is necessary 
that a paddle or agitator be em- 
ployed in order to keep the alu- 
minum powder worked up thor- 
oughly with the bronzing liquid. 
If this is not done, aluminum, be- 
ing a ground pigment, will even- 
tually settle in the bottom of the 
vat and be subject to a chemical 
reaction through which the mix- 
ture becomes dead or leady in ap- 
pearance and, in some cases, ac- 
tually turns black. 


Toy manufacturers as well as 
manufacturers of small hard- 


ware, in following this sugges- 
tion, have entirely eliminated the 
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objections raised by J. W. T.— 
U. S. Bronze Powder Works. 


The trouble you have with your 
dip aluminum tanks is an ordi- 
nary one and if your solutions 
stay good and lustrous for five 
days, I feel that you are lucky 
and are using a very good bronz- 
ing liquid. 

It is the chemical action of the 
liquid on the aluminum powder 
that causes your solution to turn 
black or dead. If you were using 
a powder containing brass or 
copper, the same result would 
happen only it would turn green 
instead of black. Some bronzing 
liquids will jell in less than five 
days. 

If material in your tank stays 
in solution for five days, I would 
mix only enough solution for that 
period of time. 

I know that you could save a 
great deal of money by spraying 
your work instead of dipping. 

As there are approximately 110 
level teaspoonfuls of aluminum to 
one pound, by using six level tea- 
spoonfuls to one quart in spray- 
ing, or 24 to one gallon, or 120 
(about 1%-lbs.) to five gallons, 
you make a saving of 8%-lbs. of 
aluminum powder, or $15.28; ex- 
tra fine aluminum being $1.75 
per pound plus the cost of the 
amount of liquid that is thrown 
away with the dead solution. 

The money that is wasted by 
dipping would easily pay for an 
operator to spray your work for 
you.—August L. Medel. 


More About Finishing Broom 
Handles 

In September issue, page 46, 

I notice an article on finishing 

broom handles by J. C. Alsee, 


ENAMELS 


Solutions 
Solvents 


NITRO-CELLULOSE 
PRODUCTS 


[HENRY V. WALKER Co. 


17 John St. 


New York 
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Step Ahead 
Of Your 
Competitor 
By Cutting 
Production 
Costs 


Wire or Write for 
Sample of 


HAF-AMEL 


Hide your material imperfec- 
tions,—metal or wood,—with 
liberal spreading qualities of 
varnish-enamel and the quick 
drying of lacquers. 
HAF-AMEL saves in many 
ways, and still gives that per- 
fect smoothness, gloss and 
ready flowing. 
HAF-AMEL has three to one 
coverage with lacquer, and 
our product can be wrapped 
or shipment in one hour. 


White or colors. 


More and Better 

Coverage for Less Money. 
Do not delay in making tests and 
comparing results with other costs. 


Rely upon us to help solv: your 
finish troubles. Prompt service and 
research given upon request. 


WM. S. HATTEN CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Paint, Varnish, Enamel, 
Lacquer 
165 N. May St. -- CHICAGO, ILL. 


with a drawing showing how to 
make a dipping tank also. 

I am interested in something 
in the way of a dipping tank to 
finish handles in different colors 
of enamel, but I cannot get the 
one to work, which I made from 
this drawing, as the paint covers 
heavy on some places, while on 
other parts there is hardly any 
paint. I think the trouble is in 
the rubber I use. Any more in- 
formation will be well appreci- 
ated by me.—C. Y. 


If you have followed the draw- 
ing in making a dipping cham- 
ber, and, granting that the proper 
type of rubber gasket and proper 
consistency of lacquer was used, 
ideal results should have been 
obtained. The fact of the mate- 
rial being on handles heavy in 
some places and bare in other 
places, may be due to the gasket 
or lacquers, or it may be due to 
the uneven withdrawal of the 
handle. 

The dipping chamber should be 
placed in a hole in the floor— 
even with the operator’s feet and 
withdrawal should be with quick 
and even “stride.” The lacquer 
material must need be of the con- 
sistency of a light paste, and the 
gasket of flexible nature.—J. C. 
Alsee. 


Avoid Using Kerosene in 
Lacquer 

My attention has just been 
called to an incident in which an 
old-time painter used kerosene as 
a thinner to prevent brushing lac- 
quer from setting too quickly. It 
is claimed that the experiment 
was successful. This specific in- 
stance about the use of kerosene 
in lacquers should not be pub- 
lished without caution. 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


LAC 


The perfected four-hour enamel in sixteen 
simplex tones, also black, white and clear. 


Spray or brush on wood or metal and re- 
coat or rub in four hours. 
No bad odor—No disappointments—Very 
tough and elastic. 
Your problems are ours; hours we will 
save you! Write or wire for samples. 


MIDWEST VARNISH COMPANY 


CHICAGO Manufacturers Est. 1901 ILLINOIS 


Decorators Undercoats 
Lacquer Proof Undercoats 


SATIN:++-LACQUER 


Liberal Samples, Demonstrations and 
Art Department Service on request 


Elkhart Enamel & Paint 
Corporation 


ELKHART, - INDIANA 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Send for 


WORKING SAMPLE 


of this marvelous 
new finish 


FINISHEEN 


—ample quantity to 
prove that you can 
reduce your finishing 


“FINISHEEN”’ 
combines the qualities 
of Shellac, Lacquer 
and Varnish. 


Gives a tough, lustrous 
finish, dries fast and 
requires little sanding. 
Will spray, brush or 
dip. 


sample today— no 


[os for the working 
obligations. 


MARX & RAWOLLE 


CORPORATION 
Est. 1849 


551 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


125 Ann St. 
Chicago 


Kerosene, like other petroleum 
hydro-carbons, can be mixed in 
small quantities with lacquer but 
their tendency to throw out the 
nitro-cellulose and to contain par- 
affin wax which slows up the dry- 
ing, make them, and especially 
kerosene and higher-boiling petro- 
leums, very dangerous to mix 
with lacquer solutions. They re- 
quire a high percentage of high- 
boiling solvent to take care of 
them and, while in the case men- 
tioned the lacquer apparently 
happened to be adjusted for the 
kerosene, in nine cases out of ten 
the effect would be very unsatis- 
factory. 

Kerosene is not a_ lacquer 
thinner. The lacquer manufac- 
turers use certain amounts of pe- 
troleum in their lacquer but only 
after careful experimentation and 
balancing of their formulas.— 
S. P. Wilson. 


New Director of Sales in Du 
Pont Division 


Announcement is made of the 
appointment of Guy A. Biesecker 
as Director of Sales of the Paint 
Varnish and Lead Division of E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
effective on November 1. In his 
new position, Mr. Biesecker will 
direct the work of one of the larg- 
est forces of salesmen in the paint, 
varnish and lead industry. 


Leibold New General Manager 
Elkhart E. & P. Corp. 


F. J. Leibold, paint and varnish 
technician, is now in charge of 
operations of the Elkhart Enamel 
and Paint Corporation, at Elkhart, 
Ind., with title of general manager. 

The company has planned a pro- 
gram of expansion in its sales 
activities which includes the open- 
ing of new territories in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky and the Caro- 
linas. An enlarged manufacturing 
program includes the tripling of 
the company’s lacquer making 
facilities and the transfer of its 
grinding and mixing departments 
to another wing of its building, 
which has been taken over for this 
purpose. The company plans to 
give special attention to lacquer 
undercoatings and the general lac- 
quer line. 
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Baked Finishing 


in Fordson Plant 


Describing some of the equipment and methods employed in baked finishing 


operations, where the apparatus 


is so designed as to lend itself to 


mass production on a continuous progressive basis 


By J. B. Nealey 


INCE the invention and adop- 

tion of the process of apply- 
ing and baking japan, enamel, 
etc., on metal products, improve- 
ments in the equipment involved 
have been steadily made. Per- 
haps the most far reaching de- 
velopment in this process has 
been its synchronization into 
straight-line mechanical produc- 
tion. In order to accomplish this, 
the dipping and baking had to 
be made automatic and continu- 
ous, and the apparatus so de- 
signed as to lend itself to mass 


production, without any delay 
whatsoever in progression on the 
“line”. : 

Three Types of Equipment 

There are three distinct types 
of japanning equipment in use at 
the Fordson plant of the Ford 
Motor Co.; the first is periodic, 
while the third is of the auto- 
matic continuous type. The first 
is located in the spring depart- 
ment and is used to japan springs 
and other parts. It is of the in- 
and-out box type of oven 7-ft. 
high, 7-ft. wide and 6-ft. in depth. 
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Heat is supplied with gas fuel 
which is fired directly into the 
oven through four burners. 

The parts are placed in baskets 
and dipped in an adjacent tank, 
after which the baskets are hung 
from upright racks. These racks, 
which are on rollers, are then 
run into the oven where the 
“charge” is allowed to remain 
during the required baking pe- 
riod 

Continuous Conveyor 

The second type of japanning 
oven is continuous in its opera- 
tion, as it is equipped with a con- 
tinuous traveling conveyor. This 
conveyor consists of two endless 
chains carrying, between them, 
horizontal rods spaced at short 
intervals. The parts are first 
dipped by hand, in tanks located 
close by, and then hung on these 
rods. This oven is well shaped, 
the front section being about 4-ft. 
high while the remaining portion 
runs up to a height of 30-ft. This 
unit is 6-ft. wide and 20-ft. deep. 
The gas burners, of which there 
are six, are nested in a semi- 
muffle located in the lower third 
of the taller section. 

After the metal work has been 
dipped and hung on the conveyor 
rods, it travels along the top of 
the first section, up the front 
part of the second, across the 
top, down the farther side, along 
the bottom of both sections and 
then up to the starting point, 
where it is unloaded. 

A burn-off oven serves this lat- 
ter unit and all small pressed 
steel parts that require cleaning, 
prior to japanning or painting, 
are run through it. This oven is 
25-ft. in length, 4-ft. in width 
and 5-ft. in height. It also is 
equipped with a continuous trav- 
eling conveyor. Gas is supplied 
through two manifolds with three 


Showing men at work at the charging end 
of a japanning oven which is 40-ft. in height. 


burners each, firing into a semi- 
muffle of brick under the con- 
veyor. 

Automatic Dipping Included 

The third type of oven is con- 
tinuous and automatic, in that it 
also dips the work. This unit is 
40-ft. high, 16-ft. long and 5-ft. 
wide. It is equipped with the 
same kind of conveyor as the 
other and when articles are hung 
on the rods, they are automati- 
cally dipped in a tank of japan 
which is part of the equipment. 
The dipped articles then travel 
with the conveyor up to the top 
of the oven at a sloping angle 
and over a drip pan, which re- 
turns the excess fluid to the dip 
tank by gravity. The parts in 
process are carried by this con- 
veyor up and down in the oven 
five times and then back across 
the top and down to the point of 
beginning, where they are re- 
moved. The whole oven has an 
outside shell and, during the last 
stage of travel, the loaded con- 
veyor moves in this shell—up the 
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rmitage 
MORCOTE 


BAKING ENAMEL 


The ideal finish for metal specialties and parts of all 
kinds. Leading automobile and metal products manu- 
facturers are using it. 


This durable baking enamel combines 
a vitrified hardness and e'asticity, and 
it does not chip or check. Let us dem- 
onstrate for your particular product! 


John L. Armitage & Co. 


Est. 1876 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Varnishes --- Lacquers 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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back side, across the top and 
down the front. During this 
stage of travel the baked finish is 
cooled. 

Gas burners are located in the 
back part of the oven farthest 
away from the point of loading. 
This part of the oven is partially 
separated from the other by a 
partition and it is here that the 
finish is baked. The front part 
of the oven is utilized for pre- 
heating, and derives its heat from 
the waste gases from the other 
portion. Thus a_ considerable 
economy in fuel consumption is 
effected. 


Portable Dipping Operations 


There are several methods of 
dipping finishing materials, just 
as there are a great many differ- 
ent kinds of things to be dipped. 
For certain kinds of articles that 
are produced in large quantities, 
we have special dipping machines 
some of which are advertised in 
this journal. 

The accompanying photograph 
of a portable dipping outfit was 
taken in the factory of Werlich 
Mfg. Co., Preston, Ontario, Can- 
ada, manufacturer of coaster 
wagons, sleds, and go-cart wheels. 


Helping Santa Claus—dipping parts for 
coaster wagons. 


The picture explains fairly 
well the method of procedure. 
The dipping tank is at the low 
end of the drain board, at the 
left where the man is standing. 
The articles being dipped are 
frames for coaster-wagon plat- 
forms. When one row of frames 
has been dipped and hung up, 
the tank and drain board are 
moved forward to make room for 
another row. By the time the 
first row of articles is beyond the 
high end of the drain board, the 
finishing material has ceased 
dripping. Wagon wheels of the 
dise and artillery type, as well as 
other articles, are handled in the 
same way. 

The drain board is covered 
with paper, which renders un- 
necessary the muss that is in- 
volved in washing the board at 
the end of each operating period. 
When the paper is coated suffi- 
ciently to render it unfit for fur- 
ther use, it is removed and re- 
placed with new paper. If one 
kind of finish material is to be 
followed by another, of an en- 
tirely different kind, before the 
first material has “set,” the used 
paper is removed or covered with 
another sheet. 

Most manufacturers of finishes 
make materials especially suited 
to dipping. Ordinary brushing 
varnish is seldom suitable for 
dipping large articles, and the 
user should specify ‘a dipping 
material for use by this meth- 
od.—T. C. W. 


Science may devise products of 
permanent beauty which satisfy 
the eye for the time, but human 
nature wants changed surround- 
ings just as it wants new clothes, 
and the products of the paint in- 
dustry are the only ones that can 
supply this need. 
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Wash and dry your wiping rags with these money-making 
machines. You can use the same rags again and again— 
each time they'll be as clean and soft as new. 


Old wiping rags 


are new rags now! 


HE Colonial Chair Com- 

pany, Chicago, is one of 
the modern manufacturing 
plants that has discovered the 
savings in reclaiming used wip- 
ing rags. Read what they have 
written us about their “‘Ameri- 
can” washing equipment: 


**.... we have washed some 
rags as many as eight times be- 
fore they were worn out.... 
have saved a great deal of 


money by reclaiming our rags 


and we are sure this equipment 
will prove just as profitable to 
other manufacturers who are 
using rags as wipers.” 

And you will be just as welF 
pleased when you install your 
“American” Unit. Ask us to 
have a representative call and 
tell you what these machines 
can do in your plant. No obli- 
gation, of course—and our 
specialist will point out the 
way to substantial savings. 
Write, now! 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


Specialty Department U, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian La’ 


Machinery Co., Ltd. 


47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Practical finisher describes in detail the equipment, materials and methods 
employed in expert hand graining to reproduce true mahogany 


on metal, 


methods being employed for 


small and special jobs 
By S. C. 


HE APPLICATION of ma- 

hogany grain to metal is some- 
what difficult, as this requires 
considerable practice to obtain 
satisfactory results. 

First of all, there are a number 
of different shades of mahogany 
that may be reproduced on metal. 
There is the brown mahogany, 
deep or rich red mahogany and 
light mahogany. 

The ground color is in the form 
of an enamel and primer which 
may be applied directly to the 
metal by brushing, dipping or 
spraying. Shades of ground col- 
or vary according to the manu- 
facturers, as all paint and varn- 
ish makers do not hold to the 
same shade of ground color. Sev- 
eral advertisers in this magazine 
can probably supply the proper 
materials for this line of work. 

Mahogany may be produced 
with either air-dried or baked fin- 
ishing materials. The air-drying 
finish may be used on wood as 
well as on metal, and used in the 
same manner except that the air- 
drying material, to my knowledge, 
is not as durable as the baked 
finish. 


The tools necessary for grain- 
ing include a badger-hair blend- 
er, which may be had in different 
sizes according to the size of work 
at hand. The type generally 
used for hand graining is ap- 
proximately 4-in. wide, %-in. 
thick and contains hairs 2%-in. 
long. A brush for applying the 
graining color is also necessary, 
preferably a 1%-in. chisel-edge 
fitch brush or other brush of me- 
dium stiffness. A regular varnish 
brush or soft-hair brush cannot 
be used to obtain proper results. 


Cleaning for Primer 

Preparing the metal for ma- 
hogany grain requires the usual 
cleaning and sanding, after which 
the ground color is applied di- 
rectly to the metal. The ground 
color is a heavy-bodied material 
and acts as a primer and builder. 
The number of coats required de- 
pends largely upon the condition 
of the metal. Where more than 
one coat is required a sanding be- 
tween coats is necessary to ob- 
tain a smooth surface. 

If a baking ground-color is 
used, care must be taken to bake 
each coat hard before attempting 
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to apply the graining color. The 
baking temperature for ground 
color is usually around 250-deg. 
F. However, the manufacturer 
will specify the baking tempera- 
ture for materials furnished. Af- 
ter the ground color has been bak- 
ed, sandpaper the surface smooth, 
then dust thoroughly and you are 
ready to apply the graining color 
to the smoothly sanded surface. 
The graining color, as supplied 
by the manufacturer, is in the 
form of a paste ground in oil and 
somewhat of a maroon or carmine 
in color for producing deep red or 
rich mahogany. To mix, place a 


certain amount of the graining 
color in a cup or container of 
some kind and add pure turpen- 
tine until you have the consistency 
of a thin paint. The shade of 
mahogany desired is regulated by 
thinning with turpentine, which 
weakens the mixture and pro- 
duces lighter shades of mahog- 
any. 
True Mahogany Streaks 

In graining flat surfaces which 
may be placed on a table or bench, 
coat the surface, using the 1%-in. 
fitch brush, and finish brushing in 
the direction you intend running 
the grain. Be careful not to have 
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the surface too wet. The next 
operation is to place the dark 
streaks with the same material 
and the same brush. 

By placing the brush on the 
surface at an angle of about 45- 
deg.—with the handle of the 
brush pointing to your right— 
proceed across the surface as 
nearly straight as possible. The 
purpose of placing the brush in 
this position is for streaking the 
mahogany. This will “lick up” a 
light streak with the side of the 
brush and leave a wet dark streak 
on the surface at the extreme 
edge of the brush. 

On large surfaces, the dark 
streaking may be curved slightly 
which will lend a touch of rich- 
ness to the job, but I would ad- 
vise running the grain straight 
until such time that the operator 
becomes more familiar with the 
work. Place the streaks from one 
to two inches apart, according to 
the size of the surface and use 
these proportions on the larger 
surfaces. Do not run all streaks 
entirely across the surface; occa- 
sionally run one from end to cen- 
ter, or only one-fourth the way 
across, or put in an occasional 
short streak in the center. 


Details of Blending 
The next operation is blending 
with the badger blender. Grasp 
the blender as you would a pencil 
and very lightly cross the grain, 
brushing both ways across the 
entire surface. This is done to 
break up the sharp dark streaks 
and pull them partly into the light 
streaks. Then, while holding the 
blender in the same position, 
place it on the surface where the 

first streak had been made. 
Now, with the narrow end of 
the blender toward you and using 
just enough pressure so that the 


hairs of the blender sweep to- 
wards you, proceed with the grain 
in a short jumping motion, never 
raising the blender from the sur- 
face until entirely across the ar- 
ticle. Be sure to keep hair of 
the blender sweeping towards you 
as you proceed with the jumping 
motion, as this reproduces the 
true mahogany grain. Always 
work the blender in one direction, 
starting at the same end each 
time until the entire surface has 
been grained, 
Counteracting Tackiness 

If the graining color becomes 
tacky or “set,” before graining 
operations can be completed, raw 
linseed oil may be added a few 
drops at a time until the proper 
mixture is obtained. Where quan- 
tity production is wanted, raw or 
boiled linseed oil is usually added 
in considerable quantities, as this 
gives the grainer plenty of time 
to coat and streak the surface of 
a large number of pieces before 
blending. 

Boiled’ linseed oil is used to a 
great extent for this purpose, al- 
though I prefer the raw oil be- 
cause it will take less raw lin- 
seed oil to do the same work and 
keep the graining color in its 
thinned state. A_ considerable 
larger amount of boiled oil must 
be used to lengthen the setting of 
the graining color, and this causes 
the color to become heavy and 
oily, as a result of which it will 
not produce that sharp grain that 
can be produced from little or 
no oil. This completes the grain- 
ing operation. Next is the bak- 
ing of the graining color. 


Baking Temperature 
The temperature for baking the 
grained work is left entirely to 
the operator, as this varies ac- 
cording to the amount of linseed 
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Hand Stirring is old USE 
fashioned, obsolete, PORTABLE 
and inefficient MIXERS 


They effect savings by the 
proper conditioning of materials 
before application, and accomp- 
lish many other feats which 
make them a profitable invest- 
ment. The installation of mixing 
tanks is a progressive move 
which many concerns have al- 
ready recognized. Get further 
facts, without obligation—ask 
for catalog today. 


ROYAL L. VILAS, INCORPORATED 
EASTON, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The portable mixer assures 
constant uniformity of lac- 
quer, paint, enamel, Duco, 
varnish, etc. No evaporation 
—no loss of opetator'’s time 
mixing spray cup at a time 
—no guess work about ma- 
terials being thoroughly 
mixed—and many other ad- 
vantages. 


"SAVE 
BY SAVING 


for toy finishers 
for automobile turers 

for machinery painters (for all finishers) for aut 


for furniture manufac- 


MORRIS ADJUSTABLE BARREL SLINGS 


Indispensable for handling any length of kegs, barrels or steel drums. 
Two sizes: 14-ton, $15.00; 1-ton, $18.00 
HERBERT MORRIS INCORPORATED . . Buffalo, N.Y. 


We also make chain blocks, trolleys, cranes and 
overhead track systems. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Get acquainted with the products 
that will give you 100% better finish- 
ings. 


Before ing any decision on your 
finishing problems, by all means send 
for information on any or all of the 
above products. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Manufacturers 


Established 1844 Incorporated 1920 


EUREKA 
IT CAN'T BE BEAT 


Write for Literature 
Eureka Pneumatic Spray Co. 
8728 130th St., Richmond Hill, L. 1., New York 

We also make a complete line of Air 
Compressors, Spray Guns, Booths, 
Exhaust Fans and Equipment 


oil used in the graining color. | 
would suggest 225-deg. F. a safe 
baking temperature. As for bak- 
ing time, the work may be tested 
occasionally until it is baked 
thoroughly. 

Brown mahogany may be pro- 
duced by using the same ground 
color as is used for deep red or 
rich mahogany, and using Van 
Dyke brown ground in oil thin- 
ned with turpentine, for the 
graining color. 


Final Finishing Coats 


After baking the graining col- 
or, the finishing coats of clean 
varnish are applied. The work 
may be finished in flat varnish, 
semi-gloss and rubbed, or polish- 
ed finishes—which ever finish is 
preferred. Grained mahogany on 
metal is usually finished with two 
or more coats of varnish, the final 
coat being rubbed and polished. 
Occasionally, one coat of rubbing 
varnish rubbed, and one coat of 
polishing finish-varnish are used, 
then rubbed to a semi-gloss with 
a mixture of fine pumice, power- 
ed rottenstone and oil. This brings 
out that rich mahogany appear- 
ance. 

Printing the Grain 


In some of the large industrial 
plants where mahogany grain is 
produced on flat surfaces in large 
quantities, special machinery is 
used in the form of a printing 
press, and the grain is printed 
on the ground color. This printed 
grain is the exact reproduction of 
the original mahogany wood. 

In order to reproduce this 
grain, a carefully selected piece 
of mahogany wood is moistened 
with water which raises the grain 
of the wood so that when dry, an 
exact impression may be made. 
In this manner, the plates may be 
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made for printing. In all cases, 
finishing varnishes must be ap- 
plied over the grained surface. 


New Motor Car Colors at 
London Show 


London’s motor exhibition this 
fall was full of life and color. 
In the first place _ striping 
seemed definitely to have gone 
out. There was a decided lack 
of it on the European cars, with 
only the American exhibits to 
hold the tradition. Perhaps this 
lack was due to the use of so 
many fabric bodies, but I think 
that most of it was caused by a 
worthy attempt at simplicity. 

Speaking of simplicity, I would 
like to mention a very smart 
touring car done in gray with 
upholstery of wine red and with 
its chassis in red. There was a 
number of metal mouldings fin- 
ished in silver and I noticed a 
falling off in the cars which have 
a belt moulding running from the 
radiator straight through to the 
rear. 

A sedan in cream, with sable 
top and fenders of cream with 
wire wheels, looked very smart. 
Next to it I noticed a Hispano in 
maroon and black with soft taupe 
Spanish leather upholstery. An- 
other Hispano, a limousine, in 
imitation wood ash with fenders 
and disc wheels of the same tex- 
ture, a black top and taupe up- 
holstery had its group of ad- 
mirers, 

There was a roadster done in 
imitation oak grain with black 
fenders, wire wheels and forest 
green upholstery. A coach in 
aluminum, with black hood and 
cowl and single vermilion 
moulding was interesting and had 
a unique touch in the wire wheels 
where the exposed brake drums 


For ms work that requires 
Fast to Light 


ANILINE DYES OR STAINS 


OIL BROWN MAHOGANY 
OIL WALNUT 
OIL GREEN 


These will not bleed 
under lacquer 


Our prices save you 
money. 
Send for free samples. 


PYLAM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


799 Greenwich Street NEW YORK 


RHINO-VAR 
industrial Varnishes 


Not one varnish 
for all purposes 
but an individual 
varnish for each 
individual pur- 
pose. 


We make almost 
an unlimited va- 
riety of var- 
Gas nishes and have 

asd one suited for 
your particular 
A purpose. If not, 
we'll make one. 


Tell us what you 
wish to finish and 
we'll send you a 
working sample 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY 


3rd and Sedgley Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Est. 1862 Inc. 1911 
By Smith Bowen 
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EASY NOW TO REPAIR 
DAMAGED FINISHES 


Permanent repairs are easily and 
quickly made with Campbell’s Stick 
Shellac. No use to lower prices be- 
cause of damage—or to incur big 
expense of refinishing. 


CAMPBELL’S 
STICK SHELLAC 


Campbell's Stick Shellac 
easily restores scarred and 
scratched finishes to perfect 
condition. It is melted into 
the a dent or scratch 

hen rubbed down and 
Solished. It is truly an ideal 
way to economi repair 
damaged finish 


UNIVERSALLY USED 
A color card of Campbell’s Stick Shellac 
will be sent free to anyone upon request. 
Shows actual samples of the Shellac and the 
a of 54 different colors. Write for one 


The M. L. CAMPBELL CO. 
1007 W. 8th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


HANDIGRIP 


Spray Painting 
Equipment 


Separate items or com- 
plete outfits, from Midget 
model up to three-gun 
outfits for large crews. 


Send for catalog. 


PLUMMER-HUFF COMPANY 


were striped with a wide band of 
vermilion. 

Among other interesting com- 
binations to be seen were: a 
touring car in green with cream 
fenders and black wire wheels; 
a cream and black sedan with 
coffee-colored upholstery; a coupe 
in congo smoke and sable with 
mahogany leather upholstery; a 
Lancia sports sedan with black 
top and gray body, wicker driving 
seat upholstered in gray leather. 

Other types which attracted at- 
tention were: a Minerva limou- 
sine finished in imitation light 
maple grain with hood and cowi 
of sable, wheels of wine color and 
taupe upholstery; a sport coupe 
with creamy leather top, green 
mouldings and fenders, cream 
wire wheels and cream uphol- 
stery, with no striping anywhere; 
a big sedan all in cream and 
looking like a gigantic powder 
puff; an all-green sedan done in 
brocade with sable fenders, cream 
wire wheels and gray upholstery; 
an Excelsior town car in yellow 
and black, with cream uphols- 
tery; a large coupe in sable with 
a striking moulding treatment in 
old rose and with antique red up- 
holstery. 

Also, a touring car with brown 
fenders and wheels; a_ touring 
car with blue top fenders and 
wheels and an aluminum body 
with blue upholstery; a sedan in 
orange and black; a sedan with 
cream top and fenders, green 
body and wheels. There were 
sport roadsters in all shades of 
blue and red. 

A novelty was a Vulcan sedan 
in which the front seat turned 
down, forming a bed. The in- 
terior was finished in figured ve 
lour with a taupe ground and the 
outside of the body was fabric 
in elephant grain. Some cars 
had interiors all in soft rose bro- 
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ecades and silks. There was an 
all-green Isotta in two tones with 
no striping and with the chassis 
all in the darker color, and an 
Alfaromeo tourster all in blue 


with wire wheels of white.—H. 


Ledyard Towle. 


Reduced Inventories 

Inventory reductions can be 
governed only by a close study 
of stock conditions and require- 
ments. A careful check on max- 
imum and minimum limits, with 
revisions wherever necessary, 
will easily decrease the inventory 
and increase the turnover very 
materially. Items, that can be 
quickly restocked without 
creased cost, should be stocked in 
as small quantities as is consist- 
ent with good business. 


New Weather-proof, Locked 
Lamp Sockets 


The accompanying cut shows 
an electric light globe locked in 
a moulded, composition, weather- 
proof socket, which represents a 
recent development of the Ren 
Mfg. Co., Winchester, Mass. 
These Ren-Locks can be installed 
in ordinary brass and porcelain 
sockets. They are used by some 
concerns to prevent lamp thefts. 

According to the manufac- 


DON’T REMOVE 
CHECKED VARNISH 


KNITTEEN RESTORING 
VARNISH 


WILL SAVE THE OLD FINISH 


Brushed on over the old varnish scien- 
tifically “‘knits” and welds the old var- 
nish together, closing ali CRACKS and 
CHECKS 1-ry at the same 
time brings back the life, color and 
beauty of old varnish on fine 
Pianos, Furniture, Cabinets, etc. 
A gallon will cover 400 sq. feet 
PRICE $5.00 
Trial quart sent postpaid $2.00 
Full instructions 


The Corlear Products Co., Inc. 


1303 North 27th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different -lines of business. No 4 
what your business, in this book yo: 
will find the number of your preagec- 
tive customers liste 

Valuable cacerenatien is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders = inquiries for your products 
or service: 


em for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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CLASSIFIED 


Advertisements under this head- 
ing 45 cents a line, minimum 
charge $1.35. Use this department 
to obtain help, find positions, buy 
and sell equipment, dispose of 
manufacturing properties, etc. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
Commission men calling on the in- 
dustrial trade to represent long 
established maufacturer of abras- 
ive materials. Address’ IF-175, 
care INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


POSITION WANTED 
Foreman finisher, experienced on 
metal finishing, baked, dipped, air- 
dried or sprayed. Knowledge cov- 
ers applications of latest finishes, 
graining on metal, etc. Can handle 
help. Address IF-181, care IN- 
DUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


FINISHER AND SERVICE MAN 
Of wide experience desires posi- 
tion. Over twenty years’ experi- 
ence as finisher and over three 
years as service man and demon- 
strator on _ road. Specialist on 
pianos, furniture and automobiles, 
and know all finishes. Address 
care INDUSTRIAL FINISH- 


FOREMAN FINISHER WANTED 

On metal office furniture, Metro- 
politan District. Good all-round 
man experienced with spray work 
in baked and lacquer finishes. Good 
opportunity for the right man. 
State experience and approximate 
salary expected. Address IF-178, 
care INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
For lacquer who has experience 
and a following to sell to indus- 
trial trade. Good opportunity for 
the right man. Address IF-179, 
care INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Who thoroughly understand indus- 
trial finishes, to sell a complete 
line of lacquers, varnishes and 
enamels. Replies treated confiden- 
tially. JOHN G. CARLSEN & CO., 
1446 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED. 

Lacquer Chemist for Research 
and Development work. Should be 
graduate Chemist with some expe- 
rience with Pyroxylin Lacquers 
and Solvents. Location in Middle 
West. Give fall details of training 
and qualifications. Address IF-182, 
Care Industrial Finishing. 

WANTED, 

Coeler Matcher, experienced in 
formulating Industrial Enamels, 
Primers, ete. opportun- 


ity for progressive and capable 
man. Replies confidential. Address 


IF-183, Care Industrial Finishing. 


turer, there is only one style of 
Ren-Lock. It consists of a coiled 
spring and a grooved ring. There 
is only one style of punch, which 
is used to apply the lock to the 
socket. A purchaser of Ren- 
Locks (which are sold direct to 
the consumer only) can use them 
interchangeably on all brass and 
porcelain sockets and receptacles, 
and on Hubbell weather-proof 
sockets. 
SHELLAC REPRESENTATIVES. 
Salesmen calling on Furniture 
industry to handle high grade cut 
shellac on commission, as side line. 
Exclusive territory to offer west 
of Michigan and Indiana, and east 
of Ohio. Address IF-184, INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING. 


Sacrifice Sale 
Genrich Japanning 
and Enameling Ovens 


Gas fired-Indirect Heat 
Large and small ovens. 
Send for information 
and prices to close out. 


Mead Cycle Co., Chicago 


NOW READY 
BOUND COPY 


of 
VOL. III 
Industrial 
Finishing 


Price $5.00 


Cash With Order 
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